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Last Lap for Aid Bill 


The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has ended its hearings on the 
Lease-Lend Bill and reported it favor- 
ably to the Senate. The vote was 15 
to 8. 

The measure as reported was a sig: 
ly amended version of the bill passed by 
the House. The principal change was in 
the House provision which would per- 
mit Congress to repeal the bill at any 
time simply by passing a joint resolu- 
tion. Many lawyers believe that this 
would be unconstitutional. The Senate 
amendment attempts to get around this 
difficulty by providing that such action 
is to be taken only if the emergency is 
ended, and not just because Congress 
is dissatisfied with the way the Presi- 
dent is using the powers granted to him. 

Another amendment by the Foreign 
Relations Committee limits the Presi- 
dent’s power to lease or lend war mate- 
rials by adding the clause “to the extent 
to which funds are made available or 
contracts are from time to time author- 
ized by Congress.” 

The last witness before the commit- 
tee was Wendell L. Willkie, just re- 
turned from England. Mr. Willkie urged 
passage of the bill with minor modifica- 
tions. If Britain falls, he said, America 
will be at war a month or two later. 
The United States should send England 
all its bombing planes except those 
needed for training, and five or ten de- 
stroyers a month. If we sit back and 
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withdraw within ourselves there is no 
telling where the “madmen who are 
loose in the world” may strike next. But 
with American assistance England can 
and will win, he said. 

Commenting on Mr. Willkie’s state- 
ment about destroyers, Secretary of the 
Navy Knox said that he was opposed 
to “any further depletion of the United 
States fleet.” Mr. Willkie replied that 
“high authorities in the government” 
had told him that we could give Britain 
additional destroyers without weakening 
our own defenses. This may refer to 46 
old destroyers not now carried on the 
active list of the Navy. 

When reporters enquired at the 
White House about this argument they 
were told: “There is no controversy be- 
twéen the President and the Secretary 
of the Navy or Mr. Willkie.” 


Congress at Work 


With the Lease-Lend Bill out of the 
way, the House of Representatives 
turned its attention to other business. 
The first item on its calendar was a bill 
to increase the maximum limit on the 
national debt from $49 billion to $65 
billion. The Treasury had stated that 
the government's credit would be ex- 
hausted by May if this were not done. 
The bill was passed without much 
bickering. It then went to the Senate, 
which passed it without a 
| record vote after a short 

debate. 
j The “Public Debt Act 

of 1941” accomplishes 
three other principal aims, 
besides raising the debt 
limit: 








1. It gives the Treasury 
more leeway in issuing 
savings bonds. 

2. It provides for a new 
issue of Treasury savings 
certificates. This will a 
the public a chance to par- 
ticipate directly in the fi- 
nancing of the national de- 
‘fense program. 

8. It autherizes the 
Treasury to make future 
bond issues subject te taxa- 
tion by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The House also voted, 
353 to 6, to extend for fif- 
teen months the life of the 
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Sure, There’s Two Sides To It . 


bans tigating un-American ac- 


tivities. This vote came magn bitter 
argument between Mr. Dies and Repre- 
sentative Dickstein of New York. ‘The 
New Yorker charged that “110 fascist 
organizations in this country have the 
keys to the back door of the Dies Com- 
mittee.” Mr. Dies, who had several 
severe heart attacks last year, denied 
the charge and collapsed after the clash. 
His doctor said he would have to take 
a rest for several weeks. _ 


Supreme Court on Picketing 


The Supreme Court has issued two 
decisions on picketing by strikers. The 
first ruling held that state courts have a 
right to issue injunctions against picket- 
ing where the picketing, although 
peaceful itself, is “set in a background 
of violence.” 

This was a five to three decision. The 
division was an unusual one. The liberal 
justices appointed by President Roose- 
velt usually vote together. In this case 
there were two on one side, three on 
the other. 

The case involved a strike of the Chi- 
cago Milk Wagon Drivers Union against 
the Meadowmoor Dairies, Inc. The 
actual picketing in this case was peace- 
ful. But there had been violence in the 
strike, including window smashing, use 


_ of stench bombs, truck wrecking, shoot- 


ings, burnings and beatings. Justice 
Frankfurter, for the majority, agreed 
that “peaceful picketing is the working- 
man’s means of communication.” But 
where such picketing is “enmeshed with 
violence,” the state is legally justified 
in dealing with it as the State of Illinois 
did in this case. : 

The minority rejected this reasoning, 
holding that the majority decision struck 
“directly at the heart of our govern- 
ment” by infringing the strikers’ con- 
stitutional guarantees of free speech 
and a free press. This decision repre- 
sented the first limitation placed on 

icketing since the Supreme Court has 
nad a majority of Roosevelt appointees. 

In the other case the Court, ‘by 4 
six to two vote, upset an injunction is- 
sued against union workers who had 
picketed a Chicago beauty parlor. The 
owner of the establishment asserted that 
the pickets were all outsiders. None of 
his employees, he declared, belonged to 
the union or wanted to belong to it. 

The Court held that this was no ex- 
cuse fer the injunction. “Such a ban on 
free communication is inconsistent with 
the guarantee of freedom of speech.” 
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In another major action the Supreme 
Court declined to hear the appeal of 
Henry Ford from an NLRB order di- 
recting the company to reinstate 23 em- 

loyees. The ruled that they had 
Gon discharged for union activities. 


The Krivitsky Affair 


General Walter G. Krivitsky was 
found on his hotel bed in Washington 
one morning recently with a bullet in 
his right temple. A .38 calibre auto- 
matic pistol lay near his right hand. 

Krivitsky was formerly chief of In- 
telligence for Western Europe for the 
Russian army. He was at one time a 
member of Stalin's inner circle. 

He broke with Stalin in 1937 and 
refused to return to Russia. He moved 
from one country to another, fleein 
from Stalin’s anger. He saw one frien 
and associate after another trapped and 
slain in Switzerland, France, the United 
States. 

Eventually he reached this country. 
Last year he wrote a series of articles 
for the Saturday Evening Post, disclos- 
ing in detail the inner workings of the 
Russian spy system. He also gave the 
Dies Committee much startling informa- 
tion about Red spy activities in the 
United States. 

He claimed that agents of the OGPU 
(Russian secret police) were constantly 
on his trail, looking for a chance to 
murder him. “Stalin's long arm of ven- 
geance,” he wrote, “tries to reach me 
even in the United States.” 

Because of his sensational history the 
question was immediately raised, did 
Krivitsky commit suicide or was he 
killed by Stalin’s Red Judases”? as he 
called them. 

Krivitsky’s friends insisted that the 
OGPU had finally caught up with him. 
The Washington police, however, were 
convinced by the evidence that he had 
killed himself. They wrote the case off 


as a suicide, 
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Bulgaria on the Spot 


The Turkish and Bulgarian govern- 
ments issued a joint statement last week 
declaring that: “Turkey and Bulgaria 
consider as the unalterable «foundation 


‘comin 


ot. their external policies the abstention 
from all aggression.” 

This apparently meant that the Turks 
would not fight if the Germans entered 
Bulgaria. Turkey had been the only 
unknown quantity in the Balkans. Rus- 
sia had already made it clear that she 
could not help Bulgaria against the 
Nazis. The Turko-Bulgarian statement 
seemed to remove the last obstacle from 
Hitler’s path. ; 

This was the climax of the Balkan 
crisis which arose when Hitler began 
to put pressure on Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia. British and Greek victories in 
the western Mediterranean were be- 
a real threat to the Axis. The 
only land route which the Germans 
could follow if they were to help Mus- 
solini and strike at the British in that 
area was through Bulgaria or Yugoslavia 
or both. When they began to put the 
screws on those two countries it looked 
as if a move in that direction was be- 
ginning. 

There were apparently no German 
troops in Bulgaria as yet. But German 
men in civilian clothes were said to be 
manning aircraft observation posts in 
that country. And German troops were 
massed in Rumania just 
across the Danube. 

King Boris was tryin 
Phat to ke sag 
country out of the war. 
But it was clear that little 
Bulgaria could do nothing 
to resist the Germans if 
they came. 

Meanwhile the Premier 
and Foreign Minister of 
Yugoslavia were in Berlin 
getting their orders from 
Hitler. 

The British were also 
preparing for trouble in 
the Balkans. They broke 
off diplomatic relations 
with Rumania. That coun- 
try was socompletely 
dominated by the Ger- 
mans, London said, that it 
could no longer be con- 
sidered independent. The 
Rumanians began evacuat- 
ing civilians from their oil 
fields. They were afraid 
that the British intended 
to bomb this supply of 
fuel for the German 
armies in an effort to stall 
Hitler’s expected invasion 
of Britain this spring. 
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Pacific Typhoon 


The crisis in the Balkans was accom- 
anied by increased tension in the Far 
Fast. The British believe that when 
Hitler finally strikes he may do so in 
all directions at once. Japan is Ger- 
many’s ally. While Hitler was attacking 
Britain in the Mediterranean and per- 
haps at home, the Japanese might start 
their long-awaited move against Hong 
Kong, the Netherlands Indies and Sin- 
gapore. This would bring Britain under 
re on all fronts. And it would also dis- 
tract American attention from helping 
England. 

There was no definite sign of any 
Japanese action. The uneasiness was 
caused simply by a series of reports in 
recent weeks that Japanese troops, war- 
ships-and planes were being concen- 
trated as though for a southward thrust. 
And the government was rushing 
through parliament in record time legis- 
lation placing the nation in readiness 
for war. 

Britain, Australia, New Zealand and 
the United States all reacted to the situ- 
ation. The British announced that they 
were taking steps to strengthen the de- 
fenses at Singapore. This included the 
mining of a sea area of eighty by fifty 
miles, covering the northern approach 
to Singapore. 

The government issued a warning to 
the people of Australia that “the war 
has moved into a new stage of the ut- 
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most gravity.” The Prime Minister of 
New Zealand declared that the situation 
was “increasingly serious.” All necessary 
steps had been taken to protect the 
country, he said. 

In Washington Secretary Hull con- 
firmed reports that Americans in the 
Far East had again been urged to re- 
turn home. 

In the midst of this tension the new 
Japanese Ambassador, Admiral Kichisa- 
buro Nomura, arrived in Washington. 
He was politely received and both he 
and President Roosevelt emphasized 
their desire for peace in the Orient. But 
there was no doubt about the difficulty 
of Admiral Nomura’s job. 

The Japanese tried their best to 
lighten the tension. The people of Japan 
were told that “both the Japanese and 
American governments are doing every- 
thing in their power to avert” war. 
Tokyo indirectly accused Britain and 
Australia of trying to stir up trouble 
between Japan and the United States 
by circulating “sensational reports.” But 
whether or not there was going to be 
an immediate crisis, the situation in the 
Far East remained as explosive as ever. 


African Empire 


British tanks in Libya were still roll- 
ing up the waterless miles toward Trip- 


oli. There was no indication where—if 
at all—they would halt. 

But the main British African activity 
was in Italian Somaliland. South African 
* troops from Kenya drove clear across 
that colony. Joining forces with the 
South African air force and the navy 
they assaulted and captured the port of 
Kismayu. This is one of Somaliland’s 
two important ports. The other is Mo- 
gadiscio. 

The fighting in Eritrea centered 
around the town of Cheren, northwest 
of Asmara. The Italians were defending 
it desperately against British invaders 
from the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. The 
Italians had received reinforcements. 
But they were threatened by another 
British force moving south along the 
Red Sea coast. This expedition turned 
away from the coastal shite and headed 
through the mountains in the direction 
of Cheren, to join the main besieging 
force. 

The British invaders of Ethiopia also 
reported successes. And the rebel Ethi- 
opians were said to be widening their 
field of operations. 

General de Gaulle’s Free French 
forces made another daring raid on Ital- 


Wide World 


Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura, new Japanese Ambassador, is welcomed in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Left to right: Ambassador Nomura; Hans Thomsen, Counselor of 
German Embassy ;*George T. Summerlin of State Department, and Marchese Al- 


berto Rossi Longhi of Italian Embassy. 


ian oases in southern Libya. A mecha- 
nized force striking 350 miles across the 
desert wiped out the Kufra air base. 
This was 550 miles to the east of the 
previous Free French raid in Libya. 

British troops set foot on the Italian 
peninsula itself for the first time since 
the war started. Parachute troops were 
drop in Calabria (a wild and un- 
populated territory in southern tlaly) 
in a dangerous attempt to damage com- 
munications and water works. The Ital- 
ians claimed that all the parachutists 
were captured before they had a chance 
to do any serious damage. Railroad ser- 
vice was suspended in part of the area, 
however, se some damage must have 
been done. 


More Fascist Talks 

Latest of international travelers has 
been Spain’s Chief of State, Generalis- 
simo Francisco Franco. His mission was 
as mysterious as those of the fascist 
leaders of Europe usually are. He went 
to Italy to talk with Mussolini. On his 
way home he stopped off in France to 
visit Marshal Petain. 

As usual, there was nothing bu: a 
meaningless official statement to ir di- 
cate what the conversations were about. 
Also as usual there were many wild 
guesses. They ranged all the way from 
rumors that Mussolini was trying to per- 
suade Franco to enter the war to reports 
that the Spanish leader was acting as a 
secret peace messenger between Britain 
and Italy. 

Franco is completely on the Axis side 
even though he may not actually be 
fighting. But such a talk would not 
necessarily mean that he was commit- 
ting himself to any new step. 


While Marshal Petain was discussing 
international affairs with Franco he was 
also busy making changes in his own 
government. He named Admiral Jean 
Darlan to take his place “should he be 
prevented from exercising his duties.” 
Admiral Darlan is Minister of the Navy 
and of Foreign Affairs. This new step 
makes him Pe second most powerful 
man in the French government. He is 
moving into the position formerly held 
by Pierre Laval. Darlan is one of “the 
Marshal’s men.” He would probably 
carry on Petain’s policies if he ever took 
his place as Chief of State. Like the 
Marshal, Darlan is neither pro-British 
nor pro-German, but purely pro-French. 


Raid on Iceland 

The Germans announced recently 
that their planes had machine-gunned a 
British airport on Iceland. This was one 
of the longest raids the German air 
force has made. If the planes took of 
from Norway they covered more than 
800 miles of open ocean before reaching 
their objective. 

This raid called attention to the 
strategic importance of this forbidding 
duck-sha island in the north Atlan- 
tic. The United States is just as much 
interested in it as Britain or Germany. 
It is a stepping-stone between Europe 
and America. 

Iceland has always been technically 
an independent country. But the King 
of Denmark was also King of Iceland. 

Two days after the Germans invaded 
Denmark last April the parliament of 
Iceland cut loose from Denmark. 

Three weeks later the British occu- 
pied Iceland. The Icelanders protested 
but did nothing to keep the British out. 
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OUNG Peter Ivanoff is a gay 
Y igure in his Sunday clothes. 

Under his white sheepskin 
jacket he wears a shirt sikeudind 
with figures of goats, dogs, horses 
and birds. His thick brown wool 
breeches are tucked into colorful 
woolen socks of red, gray, orange. 
On his head is a sheepskin hat, on 
his feet pigskin moccasins. 

Peter is a shepherd boy, living in 
a tiny village nestled among the 
high, beautiful mountains of the Bal- 
kans. He is poor, as are all Balkan 
peasants, but he lives a somewhat 
better life than the peasants in 
neighboring countries. His house is 
built of brick. It probably contains 
a stove. The family may even have 
real beds to sleep on. 

And Peter is particularly proud of 
the fact that he and most of his 
young friends can read and write. 
There is quite likely to be a peasant 
reading room in the village. There 
is sure to be a church and a good 
school. E 

Peter Ivanoff is a Bulgarian. In 
fact, you might go so far as to say 
that he is Bulgaria. Eighty per cent 
of the population of this little Bal- 
kan kingdom are peasants just like 
Peter, watching their sheep on the 
hillsides, tilling their little farms in 
the valleys. 

In the whole country there are 
only two cities with as many as 100,- 
000 people. Sofia the capital, has a 
population of 320,000. 

If Peter were to come in from the 


mountains and. take a walk through 


The beautiful cathedral of Alexander 
Nevski in Sofia, with its many domes, is 
a modern building but typical of Bul- 
garian architecture. 


the attractive streets of Sofia he 
might bump into a fellow-country- 
man of his. The stranger would be 
tall and thin, with a narrow swarthy 
face lighted up by dark blue eyes. 
With his bald head and his sloppy 
clothes, made in Sofia but copied 
from London models, he would not 
be nearly as picturesque as Peter. 
Nevertheless Peter would be thrilled 
at the sight of him. For this would be 
his King, Boris III. 

There is nothing Boris likes better 
than to wander alone or with his 
dogs through the streets of his cap- 
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Boris and His Six Million 
Peasants Are Squarely in 
Path of German Juggernaut 


ital. He used to scare his brother 
kings out of their wits when they 
visited him by taking them on such 
strolls. Rulers like Carol of Rumania 
or Alexander of Yugoslavia would 
never have dared to show themselves 
unguarded within gun-shot of their 
loving subjects. Boris boasts that 
“there is no man in the country to 
whom I cannot talk as an equal.” 
One of the few reigning kings lett 
in Europe, Boris is one of the most 
democratic of European rulers. His 
countrymen regard him with affec- 
tion and he rules them firmly and 
well. But his life is simple and his 
tastes are certainly not those of a 


- king. He is far more interested in 


machines than in politics. His great- 
est delight is to find himself at the 
throttle of a locomotive with a clear 
track ahead. On a recent visit to Eng- 
land he had the thrill of his life and 
incidentally frightened his hosts 
speechless by driving the great 
Coronation Scot at 88 miles an hour. 

Boris gives the impression that he 
would much prefer not to be a king. 
In fact, he has said: “It would not 
frighten me if I were to lose my 
throne. If that were to happen, I 
would go right to America and get a 
job as a mechanic.” 


Map copyright, 1940, by the Newspaper PM, Inc., N. Y. Reprinted by permission of the copyright owners. 
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That chance may come to him sooner 
than he expected. For Boris and his 
six million Peter Ivanoffs are the latest 
people to find themselves in the path 
of the German juggernaut. 


Balkan Front? 


It is the spread of the war to the 
Mediterranean which has endangered 
Bulgaria. The main Allied armies are 
now operating in that part of the 
world, the Greeks in Albania, the Brit- 
ish and Imperial Army of the Nile in 
Libya. 

At first Hitler may not have been 
sorry to see his ally Mussolini set back 
by the Greeks and the British. Italian 
defeats would serve to keep Mussolini 
in his place as the very junior partner 
in the Axis. But the British triumph has 
become so complete that it has ceased 
to be a joke. 

One of the forces which beat Ger- 
many in the last war was an Allied 
army which landed at Salonika and 
drove up through the Balkans. The Brit- 
ish are in a position now where it is at 
least possible that they might try the 
same thing again. 

If Hitler decides that there is a real 
danger of this he may strike at the 
British or the Greeks before such a 
project can get under way. And the 
easiest way for the Nazis to get into 
this area is through Bulgaria or Yugo- 
slavia. Indeed this is the only way they 
could get there by land. So Bulgaria, 
a small neutral lying between two 
hostile armies, is today in much the 
same position that Holland and Bel- 
gium occupied on the western front this 
time last year. 


.Land of the Bulgars 


Bulgaria is one of the most interest- 
ing countries in all Europe and one of 
the least known. It is a small nation 
in the heart of the Balkans, between 
the Danube River and the Balkan 
mountains. Its greatest length, from 
east to west, is about 270 miles. At its 
widest point it stretches only 190 
miles north and south. Its total area is 
39,825 square miles, its population 
6,100,000. 

The soil of Bulgaria is rich, its 
climate and scenery varied. The sight 
which the visitor to Bulgaria remem- 
bers longest is that of the great fields 
of rose bushes in the Keganlik Valley, 
which in June fill the eye with color 
and the nostrils with fragrance. These 
roses are useful as well as beautiful, 
for from them is made the attar of 
roses which forms Bulgaria’s most fa- 
mous export. 

The roses are gathered before dawn 
to preserve their perfume. A pure 
liquid is distilled from them fo50 

ds of roses for 1 ounce). To this 
are added such ingredients as castor 





from Russiafi beavers, civet from Abys- 


sinian cats, ambergris from sperm, 


whales, and benzoin from the forests of 
Thailand. This exotic mixture is shipped 
abroad to be used as a perfume base. 

Less romantic but more important 
to the farmers of Bulgaria are the to- 
bacco which is their chief export crop, 
eggs, corn, hides and silkworm cocoons. 
Livestock, wheat, barley, rye and sugar 
beets are also grown in the Bulgarian 
valleys. There are many minerals in 
the mountains, but little has been done 
to develop them. 

The people of Bulgaria are quite dif- 
erent from their Balkan neighbors. They 
were originally Slavs. But 1,200 years 
ago a group of tall, thin, savage horse- 
men with long mustaches and high 
cheekbones rode out of the- steppes of 
Asia, conquered what is now Bulgaria 
and settled there. These Asiatics were 
called Bulgars. The Bulgarian of today 
has in his veins the mixed blood of the 


Dr. P. Wolff from Black Star 
Bulgarian peasants greet guests at the 
door, offering bread, cheese, and wine. 





Bulgar conquerors and the Siavic peas- 
ants who were conquered. 

This mixture of blood has given the 
Bulgarians a character all their own. 
Many people who know this part of 
the world consider them the best and 
most attractive of all the Balkan peo- 
ples. 

They are intense and artistic, like 
all Slavs, with a particular fondness for 
music. They are also proud and high- 
spirited, known for their boldness and 
their independence. They have been 
called the world’s best revolutionists. 
R. H. Markham of the Christian 
Science Monitor, who lived among 
them for many years, describes them 
as “the Texans of the Balkans. They 
carry guns, shoot straight, and do not 
go out of their way to avoid fights. 
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i are always defending Alamos.” 
eir farming is on a small scale, 
Most Bulgarian peasants own their own 
farms. And few of them are more than 
five or six acres in size. But there are 
no better small farmers in the world. 
Most of them are poor. But even the 
prosperous Bulgarians are so frugal and 
simple in their manners that it is hard 
to tell rich from poor, king from com- 
moner. All alike work hard and live 
simply. 
Bulgaria’s Past 

Bulgaria has had a short but turbu- 
lent history as a modern nation. The 
country had its golden age a thousand 
years ago under the great King Simeon. 
During his reign Bulgaria dominated 
the Balkans. But the day of glory was 
short-lived. It was nena by the 
Turks in 1392 and for several centuries 
remained under Turkish control. In 
1878 the Bulgarians, with the help of 
Russia, regained part of their freedom. 
The German Prince Ferdinand, “the 
old fox of the Balkans,” became Czar 
of a completely independent Bulgaria 
in 1908. 

In the first Balkan War (1912) Bul- 
garia fought beside Greece, Serbia and 
Montenegro “s gRe Turkey and made 
great territorial gains. She lost most of 
them, however, in the second Balkan 
War (1913), which she fought alone 
against a new combination of Serbia, 
Greece, Rumania and Turkey. 

The Bulgarians seem to have an un- 
happy talent for picking the losing side 
in a war. As a result of their alliance 
with Germany in the First World War 
they lost still more territory, becoming 
the smallest of all the Balkan countries 
but Albania. In 1918 King Ferdinand 
fied to Germany, where he still lives, 
and his son Boris became king. 

Under Boris, Bulgaria has had its ups 
and downs. At times it has quarreled 
fiercely with its neighbors. At other 
times its international relations have 
been peaceful. Internally it has alter- 
nated between reform (as under the 
great peasant Premier Stambulisky) 
and reaction. For the past five years 
King Boris, ruling more or less as a dic- 
tator, has kept it to the middle of the 
road. 


Bulgaria’s Dilemma 


When the present war broke out 
King Boris icomuad to keep his country 
strictly neutral. It was a terrific job be- 
cause of the pressure which was brought 
against him both inside and outside the 
country. He is reported to have com- 
plained: “My ministers are pro-German, 
my wife is pro-Italian (Queen Joanna 
is the daughter of the King of Italy), 
my people are pro-Russian. I am the 
only neutral in the country.” 
(Concluded on page 12) 
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EAT YOUR WAY TO HEALTH 


‘Enriched Bread’’—Made by Restoring Essential Vitamins in Flour and Yeast— 
Will Improve the Vitality of the Whole Population on the “Nutrition Front” 


about to ha to your dail 

bread. You will soon 8 “eating 
your way to health” on bread made 
with a new and more nutritious 
flour. The bread will be “enriched” 
by adding a full load of Vitamin B-1 
to wheat flour. This important 
change in America’s food habits is 
designed to improve public health 
and make everybody more vigorous. 
In a few weeks the term “enriched 
flour” will be widely advertised, and 
grocers and bakers will be selling 
“enriched bread” as a_ standard 
product. 


“Enriched bread” is the most im- 
portant item on the program of the 
Nutrition Planning and Policy Com- 
mittee of the Federal Government. 
This Committee is working with the 
advice of the National Research 
Council to safeguard America by 
building up the physical health of 
the people. At the head of this na- 
tional defense effort is Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, Social Security Administrator, 
who has been named to the post of 
“coordinator of all health, medical, 
welfare, nutrition, recreation and 
other related fields of activity af- 
fecting the national defense.” 


G bout to he very important is 


Mr. McNutt’s experts plan to give 
the American housewives the most 
thorough education in how to feed 
their families ever provided by any 
nation in the world. These experts 
say a full defense job cannot be done 
in the United States unless the 
physical health of American workers 
is greatly improved. Furthermore, 
the whole population can go yin 
the present nerve-racking world 
crisis in better shape — and be bet- 
ter prepared for the post-war peace 
— if it is properly fed. So the Amer- 
ican housewife is going to be taught 
a lot about Vitamin B-1 and all the 
other elements that are needed in our 
diet. 

“Nutrition Front” 


“In 1917,” writes Byron Darnton 
of the N. Y. Times, “the slogan was: 
‘Food will win the war. With pres- 
ent-day knowledge that wduld be 
revised to read ‘vitamins’ instead of 
‘food’. . .” And Dr. M. L. Wilson of 
the Department of Agriculture adds: 
“Proper nutrition is exactly as impor- 
tant to the country now as are 50,000 
airplanes that will fly 400 miles an 
hour. There is now, a Nutrition 
Front.” 

Let’s get back to your daily bread. 


RELATION OF FOOD COST TO NUTRIENT VALUES 
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Science Service 
This is riboflavin, one of the B vitamins 
to be used in the new flour along with 
thiamin (B-1) and nicotinic acid. 


Why do nutrition experts want to 
“enrich” it? Here is their explana- 
tion: Modern milling processes take 
the germ and bran from the wheat. 
It thus loses some of its most valu- 
able food elements. White flour con- 
tains only about one-tenth as much 
vitamin B-1 as old-fashioned stone- 
ground flour. Recent reports to the 
government indicated that American 
workers are getting 50 per cent less 
vitamin B-1 in their diet than is re- 
quired for top-notch efficiency. 

“In the matter of white flour,” adds 
Dr. Helen S. Mitchell, a nutrition ex- 
pert, “we find that in Central Eu- 
rope, where white bread is seldom 
used .. . there are very few of the 
digestive ills that afflict Americans. 
.. . | don’t think it fair to hold the 
flour industry . . . wholly responsible 
for what has happened. They argue, 
and rightly, that the public de- 
manded ultra-refined products along 
with sanitary processing and im- 
proved packages. But the fact re- 
mains that white flour is almost pure 
starch. . . .” Other experts point out 
that whole-wheat bread contains 
plenty of vitamin B-l and other 
health-giving minerals. But they ad- 
mit that a majority of people would 
rather risk the ailments caused by 
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lack of vitamin B-1 than eat whole- 
wheat bread. 

The new “enriched flour” should 
solve the above problems. A person 
eating the new bread (these titles for 
the new flour and bread are awaiting 
approval by the U. S. Food and Drug 
Administration) will be getting as 
much vitamin B-1, or thiamin, as much 
of the pellagra-preventing _ nicotinic 
acid, and as much blood-building iron 
as his grandfather got from old- 
fashioned stone-ground flour. “This 
tremendous gain in nourishing quali- 
ties,” states Science News Letter, “will 
be made without sacrifice of flavor, 
color, or baking qualities, and with 
scarcely any increase in cost... .” 

The revolution in flour and bread 
can be accomplished in several ways. 
The vitamins and the iron can be added 
to ordinary white flour. Or flour may be 
milled to contain about 85 per cent of 
the wheat. (Our present flour is milled 
to 60 or 70 per cent, leaving only the 
very whitest part of the grain.) “En- 
riched bread” can also be made by the 
use of special yeast. 


B-1 vs. Hitler 


This special yeast was developed by 
Dr. Charles N. Frey of the Fleischmann 
Laboratory, New York City. After years 
of research, Dr. Frey succeeded in 
growing the essential vitamin B-1 ele- 
ment in the yeast plant. This special 
yeast is being made available to Amer- 
ican and English bakers. Today, ~~ 
lish people are eating “morale bread” 
containing an extra dose of vitamin B-1 
to keep up their mental and physical 
stamina during Hitler’s aerial blitzkrieg. 
Dr. Frey says that people receiving a 
full supply of vitamin B-1 become op- 
timistic, determined and alert; those 
without it become moody, despondent, 
fearful and inefficient. He supports 
these statements by experimenting with 
rats. Using rats of the same age and 
family, he fed some of the rodents 
vitamin B-1 and denied it to others. 
Those receiving it achieved their full 
growth, while those without it became 
stunted and sick and would have died 
if they had not been given the much- 
needed vitamin. (This is what happens 
to people suffering from pellagra—a 
disease of malnutrition. ) 

It is important that the “enriched 
flour” will not cause any great increase 
in bread prices. Higher cost would de- 
feat the purpose of the change. Those 
least able to spend more for food are 
those who most need vitamin B-1. In 
other words, Americans have been eat- 
ing the wrong foods not merely because 
they did not know what the right ones 
were, but also because they did not 
have money enough to buy the right 
ones. Milo Perkins, president of the 


Standard Brands Photo 
Formerly it took a lengthy test using 
animals to determine the B-1 content of 
foods. The apparatus shown above de- 
veloped by Dr. Charles N. Frey, com- 
pletes this job in a few hours. 


Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion, backs up this statement with a 
study of family incomes made in 1935- 
36. This study showed that nearly two- 
thirds of our families had incomes of 
less than $1,500, and the average was 
$826 a year — $69 a month for a whole 
family. At the same time farmers were 
swamped with huge surpluses which 
could not be sold. But in view of these 
1935-36 figures on low incomes, Mr. 
Perkins thinks the term “surpluses” as 
— to food is “simply a smug, 
polite name for a shocking amount of 


under-consumption. . . 
The Food Stamp Plan 


In 1939, Milo Perkins’ organization 
—the F.S.C.C. — inaugurated a system 
to distribute more food to people who 
need it. The system is called the Fed- 
eral food stamp plan. It works this way: 
People on relief may exchange their 
relief funds for orange stamps, which 
can be exchanged for ahy food in a 
grocery store. They then receive blue 
stamps which entitle them to buy sur- 
plus foods specified by the Agriculture 
Department. For each $1 worth of 
orange stamps 50 cents worth of blue 
stamps are given to the person on re- 
lief. One doHar of orange stamps per 
person per week has been the limit, ae 
this may be increased in the future. The 
Government, of course, pays for the 
additional food the reliefers get. Since 
1939 the plan has been ordered in- 
stalled in 118 areas, in all but two of 
the 48 states, and is in operation in 84 
of these areas. Brooklyn was added in 
September and the plan soon will be 
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extended to all of New York City. The 


lan is being extended not only to those 
o direct cass relief, fog WPA 
workers, and those fost social se- 
funds for the care of dependent 
alien Experiments also are being 
made in giving the stamps to low in- 
come groups not at present receiving 
mment aid. In addition, the 
S.C.C. is providing free school 
lunches for over 3,000,000 children, is 
distributing low-cost milk, and is push- 
ing the new program to add cotton 
goods to the materials which may be 
purchased with the free stamps. 
Federal officials think the food stamp 
= will do much to pennant national 
efense. In the first place, they assert, 
the Euro War has wrecked the for- 
eign market for American farm crops. 
Farmers face the threat of more sur- 
luses which drive*down the price of 
arm products. On the other hand, mil- 
lions of Americans cannot buy enough 
food, clothing and other materials. 
Therefore, they say it is good sense to 
keep the farmers from being upset by 
low crop prices, and to keep relief 
clients other low-income groups 
from suffering the ravages of a orig 
tion. Accordingly, the Agriculture De- 
partment and the F.S.C.C. are helping 
Paul V. McNutt’s nutrition experts 
bolster up America’s “Nutrition Front.” 
All efforts to increase the consump- 
tion of food are strongly supported by 
wer I. Rowntree, who writes in a 
blic Affairs Committee pamphlet, 
This Problem of Food: 


The Price Problem 


“What a thrilliag experiment it would 
be to feed everybody adequately for 
one year and to note the change in 
children’s , in adults’ energy, in 
the number who had to go to hospitals, 
in the days lost due to sickness, and in 
the decrease in political unrest. That 
would be died. from which every- 
body would benefit and in which every- 
body could play a part; farmers would 
provide the taatertls, the unemployed 
would have work; and the doctors, 
nurses and social workers would study 
the improvements made. Instead of 
decreasing prod=ction (and worrying 
over surpluses) farmers would have to 
fertilize and irrigate their crops to grow 
enough for even our own population. 
What a day! To teach people what food 
they ought to eat, and then to have 
them actually eat it!” Miss Rowntree 
goes on to explain that our or ycem of 
arm surpluses and underfed people 
may be partly solved by the F.S.C.C. 
food stamp plan. But she also insists 
that food prices must be reduced. 

“A reduction in food prices,” Miss 


- Rowntree writes, “would increase the 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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THE HEADLINES 


PAYING THE DEFENSE BILL 


By 
Omar and Ryllis Goslin 
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the emergency of the present worl 

situation, President Roosevelt pro- 
posed a national budget of seventeen 
and a half billion dollars for the fiscal 


[' his message to Congress outlinin 


year 1942, which begins July 1, 1941. _ 


Of this amount, approximately ten bil- 
lion is asked for the defense program. 
In addition to this, at least another two 
or three billion dollars’ worth of war 
materials will perhaps be loaned or 
leased to Great Britain. These are vast 
sums which must come out of the 
pockets of present or future taxpayers. 
How are these tremendous expenditures 
for defense to be financed? 

In answer to this question, consider- 
able attention is being given the experi- 
ence of Great Britain, as well as to the 
plan offered by the noted British econ- 
omist, John Maynard Keynes, for financ- 
ing the British war bill. At the same 
time, it is well to recognize that there 
are certain important differences be- 
tween economic conditions here and 
those in Great Britain. In this article, 
therefore. we shall analyze first the 
main features of Mr. Keynes’ plan, and 
then consider the differences between 
the British situation and ours. ’ 


Guns vs. Consumer Goods 


The Keynes plan is based upon the 
assumption that Great Britain should 
achieve maximum production of goods 
by the use of all available manpower, 
full-time — capacity, and all the 
imports which can be secured in ex- 
change for current exports, or the sur- 
render of foreign capital. At any time 
the total volume of production repre- 
sents all that can be produced for war 
purposes as well as for the consumer— 
that is, food, clothing, automobiles, and 
so on. When a nation continues to ex- 
pand her production of war materials 
at a faster rate than the capacity to 
produce, it is obvious that the increased 
war production can be achieved only 
at the expense of consumer goods. 

_ Actually this is what is happening 
in Great Britain, As Mr. Keynes points 
out, while there may be an increase in 


) 


(1) In normal times Great Britain produces a certain quantity of goods for 
consumers. 
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(2) This production creates an equivalent amount of income. 


(3) In wartime by using all manpower and plants the volume of production is 
increased. 
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(4) Thus raising the national income. 
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(5) But of this a definite 
volume is for war purposes. 


(6) and the remainder for consumer goods. 


* (7) WHICH MEANS THAT MORE INCOME 
IS AVAILABLE TO BUY FEWER GOODS 


(8) Under such conditions prices go up because there is more purchasing power 
available than the normal value of each unit of production. 

















(9) In his plan Mr. Keynes suggests compulsory saving of this excess 
income, so that purchasing power will not exceed the value of 
. available consumer goods. 
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the capacity to preduce equaling 
1,625 million pounds (about 6% billion 
dollars) over a normal year, the gov- 
ernment has already planned to spend 
as much as 1,850 million pounds (7.4 
billion dollars) in a single year for war 
—. This will mean a reduction 
in the volume of consumer a to the 
extent of 225 million pounds. 
Meantime, because of increased pro- 





HOW PRESENT TAXES AND 
.PROPOSED DEFERRED PAY 
WOULD AFFECT AVERAGE 
INCOMES IN ENGLAND 


Proposed 
Present Deferred 

Income Tax Pay 
$ 550 uy $ 36 
800 i: 123 
1,200 $ 60 196 
1,600 124 272 
2,400 372 304 
4,000 872 540 
8,000 2,248 1,140 
20,000 8,220 2,520 











duction and government expenditures, 
the total national income rises, and 
people therefore have more money to 
spend. When more purchasing power is 
available than the value of consumer 
goods that can be produced, prices tend 
to rise. This means higher profits for a 
small group. Instead, Mr. Keynes insists 
that there should be a plan for the 
equitable distribution of available goods 
and compulsory savings which would 
not only protect the increased earnings 
of the workers but also help to pay for 
the war. 

The diagram on page 9 tells the 
story in graphic fashion. You see how 
the effort to reach maximum production 
increases the total volume of goods pro- 
duced. At the same time the national 
income rises, as wages are paid and 
materials are purchased for war pur- 
poses. Yet fewer goods and services are 
available for consumers because govern- 
ment expenditures for armament ex- 
ceeded the increase in production. 


“Compulsory Savings” 
At this point, Mr. Keynes outlines 


two alternatives. The first, of course, is 
inflation. That is, because of increased 
buying power and greater demand for 
existing goods, prices rise. Manufac- 
turers would receive larger profits, 
while consumers would have to use 
their increased amount of income to 
buy a smaller quantity of goods. In 
other words, in spite of increased pro- 
ductivity, the people have a lower 
standard of living. 

The second alternative is the one 


which Mr. Keynes recommends: name- 
ly, compulsory savings. Such a proposal, 
if adopted, he thinks, would prevent in- 
flation, would provide for a fair dis- 
tribution of available goods among all 
consumers, and at the same time fur- 
nish the government with funds to fi- 
nance a considerable portion of the war 
effort. It is obvious that ordinary taxa- 
tion cannot produce sufficient revenue. 

According to the Keynes plan, a cer- 
tain portion of the income of all work- 
ers earning more than 50 shillings 
(about $10 a week) would be withheld. 
The table on this page shows how the 
plan would affect workers in different 
income brackets. The total amount of 
income withheld would represent the 
difference between the amount of in- 
come produced and the amount of con- 
sumer goods offered for sale. Since, ac- 
cording to Mr. Keynes, there is no pos- 
sibility of increasing the amount of con- 
sumer goods during war time, this be- 
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ing buying power to the volume of 
goods. 

The income payments withheld 
would then be kept on deposit, and ex- 
cept for emergency situations where 
they are released to the workers, they 
can be used by the government to fi- 
nance the war. Meantime become 
security for the workers. At the end of 
the war the government would pay 
back this deferred income to the citi- 
zens, thus releasing additional purchas- 
ing power at a time when the produc- 
tion of consumer goods needs to be 
stimulated to replace war-time activity. 
He admits, however, that when the 
time comes for such payment of bor- 
rowed wages, a capital levy may be 
necessary to raise ient funds. 

Such a picture of war financing rep- 
resents the kind of sacrifice which 
Britain may have to make to carry on 
an all-out modern war. 


THE PROBLEM OF FINANCING 





OW let us consider the problem of 

paying for war materials here in 
the United States. We are ‘particularly 
interested in analyzing our ability as a 
nation to pay, including the probable 
effect of the defense expenditures upon 
the national income and the standard 
of living. 

It is important to remember that 
every dollar which the government 
spends becomes income for someone 
(either here or in other countries). 
Therefore, the expenditures for defense 
are likely to raise the national income 
to a new high level. In 1918 when the 
government spent 12 billion dollars, the 
national income increased. over 10 bil- 
lion dollars. 

This new income received by the mil- 
lions engaged in defense activities can 
be spent, or saved, or taxes might be 
increased so as to take it all away. Ob- 
viously, if it were all taxed away, 
people would be giving all materials 
and servicés to the government and 
there would be no defense bill. As a 
result, the national income would fall 
back to its previous level. It is impos- 
sible to raise enough out of current in- 
come through taxes to pay the entire 
bill. , 
A certain portion of the new income 
will, of course, be saved. If the govern- 


ment borrows these savings and spendse 
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them again for further defense pur- 


poses, level of the national income 
should remain at the new high level. 
Or if those who receive the new income 
spend it for their own needs and the 

roduction of consumer goods is stimu- 
aed: the national income will continue 
at the same high level. And additional 
expenditures > the government in 
later years would push the national in- 
come still higher, and the process of 
saving and spending would go on and 
on. 

But you may raise the question, 
could this process go on forever? The 
answer as to how long it can continue 
will be determined by the total possible 
production of consumer goods in addi- 
tion to the requirements for defense. In 
Great Britain we have seen that there 
are practical limits to the volume of 
consumer goods that can be made avail- 
able in wartime. On the other hand, if 
in America consumer goods and Services 
can be made available to absorb the in- 
creasing flow of income, our national 
income would rise higher and higher 
and thus would sabe a wider base 
it easier for us to 


for taxation, makin 
pay the defense bill. 
The chart on page 11 shows relation- 
ship between government spending 
and the national income in 1918 and 
1919. Notice that while over 18 billion 
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dollars was spent in 1919, the national 
income rose only about 6 billion dollars. 
This is explained by the lack of con- 
sumer om at that time and the policy 
of voluntary ote encouraged by the 
sale of Liberty Bonds to finance the war. 
At that time, the requirements of 
equipping four million men, and of 
saoclying food, cotton and essential 
war materials to the Allies limited the 
volume of consumer goods that were 
available in our home market. Your par- 
ents will remember meatless days, diets 
without sugar, the shortage of wheat 
flour, and the scarcity of clothing. What 
then is the situation today? Can we con- 
tinue to produce consumer goods in nor- 
mal or increasing quantities while at 
the same time turning out necessary de- 
fense materials? 


How Much Income? 


In the final analysis, it all depends 
upon our total capacity to produce. 
Various estimates have been made of 
the dollar value of goods and services 
which could be produced if all our man- 
power and plants were put to work. 
The lowest of these estimates indicates 
a volume of 100 billion dollars a year, 
while others prophesy a possible pro- 
duction of 150 billion ioe in goods 
and services. In 1940 the national in- 
come was less than 75 billion dollars. 
Assuming that the defense expenditures 
will increase this to 82 billion dollars in 
1941, it is apparent that a continued 
rate of defense expenditures for several 
years would still leave ample margin for 
the production of increasing amounts of 
consumer goods that would in turn ab- 
sorb the newly produced income. 

Some restriction of consumer goods 
will probably be inevitable. First con- 
sideration will always have to be given 
to defense needs. Wherever raw mate- 
rials or machine tools or plants were 
required for defense purposes, produc- 
tion of consumer goods dependent upon 
the same materials or plants would have 
to be curtailed. For example, machine 
tools used to produce new models of 





FOR FURTHER READING 


How to Pay for the War, by John 
Maynard Keynes, published by 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1940. 
A concise description in 80 
pages of the Keynes plan for 
financing the war by a system 
of deferred income payments. 

Don’t Kill the Goose, by Ryllis 
and Omar Goslin, published by 
Harper and Brothers, 1939. A 
simple analysis of the national 
income and America’s produc- 





tive capacity. 








automobiles may have to be used in the 

roduction of s or airplanes or 
bake But as ee Ga jel “aed man- 
power are available over and above the 
requirements for war materials, auto- 
achilles may still continue to roll off the 
assembly line. 

In many fields the present war needs 
make comparatively little demand on 
consumer supplies, as in food, cotton, 
or textiles. These are areas where the 
volume of goods may actually be in- 
creased. Surveys indicate that an ade- 
quate food supply for the people of this 
country could increase the volume of 
food sales by from five to seven billion 
dollars a year, while a better supply of 
clothing could provide a market = an 
additional seven billion dollars’ worth 
of apparel. In addition to these, the 
possibilities of new services in health, 
recreation, education, culture, and per- 
sonal services, offer markets where vol- 
ume need be curtailed very little or 
none at all by the war program. 


Watch Prices! 


As long as it is possible to create ad- 
ditional consumer goods or services, it 
is an advantage to raise the national in- 
come to as high a level as possible, both 
for the sake of maintaining our living 
standard and to make it ‘easier to pay 
the war bill. Two warnings must, how- 
ever, be given. Where demand increases 
as a result of the flow of new income, 
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prices are likely to rise. If this rise is 
too rapid or too excessive, all the ad- 
vantages to the consumer of increased 
income will be wiped out. In the pres- 
ent situation, effective price controls are 
being carefully audied and, whenever 
possible, are being put into effect. 

The second warning has to do with 
the future—the time when the present 
crisis has passed and great expendi- 
tures for defense are no longer neces- 
sary (and all of us hope that day will 
not be far off). A too rapid shrinkage of 
government expenditures might seri- 
ously effect the entire economic system. 
It would be well to begin making plans 
now for a widespread housing and pub- 
lic works program or an extension of 
our educational facilities or a national 
health program. Such public expendi- 
tures would continue the employment 
of those displaced at the end of the de- 
fense program and would supply the 
purchasing power needed to stimulate 
the continued production of consumer 
goods. 


ADDITIONAL REFERENCES 

Coyle, David Cushman. Why Pay Taxes? 
National Home Library Foundation, Wash- 
ington. 

Groves, Harold M. Next Four Years: 
What’s Ahead in fiscal policy. New Repub- 
lic, January 20, 1941. . 

Quit Fooling About Taxes. Collier's, 
January 11, 1941. 

Brown, P. M. and Austin, W. R. Stop 
Tax-Exempt Securities? Rotarian, Febru- 
ary, 1941. 

The Behind the Headlines section 
and these additional references will 
serve to introduce a special issue next 
week on “Taxation and Defense.” Aside 
from a discussion of how to pay for our 
record-breaking national defense pro- 
gram, this special issue will contain a 
Primer on Taxation. This Primer will 
discuss the whole subject of taxation- 
from “the ground up.” A careful study 
of this feature will clarify the many 
terms used in taxation and help you un- 
derstand the whole complicated but 
none the less vital problem of Paying 
for Defense. 


THE EFFECT OF GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 
ON THE NATIONAL INCOME IN 1918 AND 1919 


ONE BILLION DOLLARS 
EACH COIN EQUALS 


GOVERNMENT 
EXPENDITURE 


INCREASE IN 
NATIONAL INCOME 
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Bulgaria 


(Concluded from page 6) 


Premier Bogdan Philoff is known to 
feel that self-interest draws Bulgaria 
toward Germany. The Bulgarians are 
too weak to resist the Germans, so why 
not cooperate with them for the sake 
of whatever crumbs may fall from Hit- 
ler’s table? 

Bulgaria has been inclined to side 
with Germany during the past twenty 
years. She has grievances against the 
victorious allies and particularly against 
the neighbors who helped themselves to 
pieces of her territory after the Balkan 
wars and the World War. The Germans 
have encouraged Bulgarian dreams of 
getting back these territories. Hitler, in 
fact, has already forced Rumania to re- 
turn southern Dobrudja, which was 
taken from Bulgaria in 1913. 

The most serious loss sustained by 
Bulgaria after the World War was 
Western Thrace. This is a strip of ter- 
ritory averaging 80 miles in length and 
nearly 30 miles in depth, through which 
Bulgaria had access to the Aegean Sea. 
This now belongs to Greece. But Bul- 
garian has never given up the hope of 
getting it back. Without Western 
Thrace, Bulgarian trade can only get 


to the outside world from its Black Sea 
port through the Turkish Straits. 

The other bone of contention be- 
tween Bulgaria and her neighbors is 
Macedonia. Macedonia is a vaguely de- 
fined region centering in the fertile 
Varder River valley. Yugoslavia, Greece 
and Bulgaria all claimed it. The Treaty 
of Neuilly in 1919 divided it between 
Greece and Yugoslavia. It has caused a 
great deal of trouble between the three 
countries. In the past few years how- 
ever, relations between Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria have ng Bly and the Bul- 
garians appear to have abandoned their 
interest in the Macedonian question. 

Of course Germany dominates the 
economy of Bulgaria as of all the Bal- 
kan countries. Germany normally pur- 
chases 40 per cent of Bulgaria’s exports, 
and more than half of Bulgaria's im- 
ports come from Germany. 

German influence has been partly 
offset by the tendency of the Bulgarian 
peasants to look to Russia as their 
friend and protector. This does not 
mean that the Bulgarians are Com- 
munists. It is rather an example of how 
racial and national ties can persist no 
matter how political regimes change. 
The Russians helped the Bulgarians to 
win independence. The Bulgarians are 
eternally grateful. Both peoples are 





A. SEA POWER AND HISTORY 


Complete each statement by adding 

the proper words: 

1. Except for the__.____.__ , the 
outcome of every war fought by 
U.S. has been largely determined 
by sea power. 

2. The American Revolution was an 
episode in the larger war fought 
between Great Britain and _____ 

3. The __._____ blockade prevented 
essential war supplies from reach- 
aes hn EM in 1861-5. 

4. The Spanish Atlantic fleet was de- 
stroyed at the battle of __-_.. 


B. THE “NUTRITION FRONT” 


5. “Enriched bread” will have an 
addition of vitamin _-_____ 

6. This same vitamin is present in 
vidiaacadaiibesdes bread. 

7. The Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation stimulates the con- 
sumption of surpluses through the 
distribution of 

8. In 1917 the slogan was “Food 
will win the war”; in 1941 it is: 








C. BULGARIA 
9. Bulgaria’s neighbors are: 











SOCIAL STUDIES QUIZ 


(Key to correct answers on Page 16) 


10. Bulgaria’s northern boundary is 
; her southern, 








11. The Greek port which might be 
reached through Bulgaria is__ 


12. Bulgaria’s most famous export is 
ivtiitints ko” ge pet te eee Ae 


13. In the last war, Bulgaria was al- 
lied with _--__-_ ss she now 
seems likely to be aligned with 





14. Bulgaria has already obtained part 
of Dobruja from —_____ 


D. BACA COUNTY SOIL EROSION 
DISTRICTS 
15. The Baca County Soil Erosion 


Districts are controlled by rules 
made in 





16. Water is conserved OF Siccciierndtiaiais 
anes farming. 


17. Beef cattle and plant sorghum 
feed have replaced the growing of 








18. The County Soil Erosion projects 
are aided by the federal agencies: 
and 














Slavic. This also united them. The Bul- 
garian peasant refers affectionately to 
Russia as “Dedo Ivan” (Grandpa 
John). 

Russia, of course, makes all the use 
it can .of this feeling. Obviously the 
Kremlin would not particularly care to 
have its little friend in the $ pass 
like Rumania into German hands. But 
Soviet influence is weakened by the 
knowledge that Russia has no intention 
of fighting Germany if it can possibly 
be avoided. 

For a time Boris succeeded in pilot- 
ing his ship of state safely through these 
conflicting winds. He refused to accept 
Hitler’s invitation to join the Axis last 
December and he declared that “we 
shall continue the policy followed up 
to now, which aims at insuring peace 
from outside and maintaining internal 

uiet.” 

As German pressure has increased, 
however, he and his ministers have be- 
gun to back water. Premier Philoff ad- 
mitted in January that Bulgaria might 
eventually have to enter the war. 
“Under present circumstances,” a gov- 
ernment party deputy wrote in a news- 
paper article, “the politics and desires 
of all neutral states are entirely de- 
pendent on the militarysand diplomatic 
moves of the great powers.” 

The Germans seem now to be defi- 
nitely moving against Bulgaria. Ger- 
mans are said to be manning Bulgarian 
airports and epee to throw pontoon 
bridges across the Danube. 

The Russians had already warned the 
Bulgarians that they would not help 
them. But Turkey had declared that if 
German troops entered Bulgaria a 
Turkish army would attack them. 

Last week that final obstacle was re- 
moved from Hitler’s path. The Turkish 
and Bulgarian governments issued a 
joint statement declaring that: “Turkey 
and Bulgaria consider as the unalterable 
foundation of their external policies the 
abstention from all aggression.” 

Translatéd from the diplomatic, this 
seemed to mean that Turkey would not 
fight if the Germans moved into Bul- 
garia. Hitler’s path was clear. 
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HE British bombardment of 

Genoa, which Churchill so proudly 

announced in his speech of Feb- 
ruary 9, furnished a dramatization of 
what may turn out to be the vital factor 
in the present war, namely, sea power. 
For though Britain herself is be- 
leaguered, her navies still control the 
seas. Her battle fleet steams at will 
back and forth across the Mediter- 
ranean, entering even the Adriatic Sea. 
Her merchant ships make the~perilous 
voyage from the New World to the 
British Isles, to Africa, to the Far East. 
Her naval power is the standing threat 
that intimidates the Japanese from 
further aggression. The battle between 
air power and sea power still rages, 
but so far sea power has the upper 
hand. , 

If in the end sea power wins, this 
will merely be another illustration of 
what is probably the most basic axiom 
of modern warfare. For from the be- 
ginning of modern history the nation 
that has controlled the seas has won 
the wars. It was sea power that en- 
abled the Dutch to win their war of 
independence; it was sea power that 
accounted for the final victory of Eng- 
land in the struggle for control of the 
North American continent; it was sea 
power that in the end broke Napoleon 
and shattered the great dream of 
French domination of the western 
world. Our own history, too, offers illus- 
trations of this principle—illustrations 
which abundantly justify the emphasis 
which the present administration has 
put and is now putting on the construc- 
tion of a two-ocean Navy. 

Indeed it is no exaggeration to say 
that, with a single exception, every 
major war which the United States has 
waged has been decided, in the end, 
by sea power. The single exception is, 
of course, the Mexican War, though 
even here control of the seas was of 
utmost importance in the successful 
conduct of the Scott campaign. In all 
other wars it was vital. 


The Revolution 


It was sea power that contributed 
largely to the suecess of the American 
Revolution. The Americans, to be sure, 
had only a makeshift navy, and were 
unable to prevent the British from send- 
ing men and supplies to Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Charleston. Had 
this situation continued it is difficult to 
see how the Americans could have kept 
up the unequal contest with the mother 
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The Influence of Sea Power 
in American History 


country. But the entry into the conflict, 
first of France, and then, in a left-handed 
way, of Spain and the great Res cg of 
Armed Neutrality,” put an entirely dif- 
ferent face on the matter. The War of 
American Independence became at 
once a world war; England was assailed 
not only in North America, but every- 
where on the high seas, and in India. 
The French Navy, though inferior to 
the English, was formidable, and soon 
supplies and men were pouring in 
from overseas. At the crucial moment 
when Washington had Cornwallis bot- 
tled up in Yorktown, the French Navy, 
under Admiral de Grasse, commanded 
the American waters and prevented the 
British Admiral Graves from rescuing 
the British forces. The ability of the 
American allies to engage the British 
fleet elsewhere was the decisive fact 
which made possible victory in 1781. 


The War of 1812 


In the War of 1812 sea power was 
again the dominant fact. Once again 
Britain commanded the seas, but the 
small American navy and the numerous 
privateers put up a stiff contest, and 
destroyed millions of dollars of British 
merchant shipping. Of more import- 
ance, however, was the fighting on the 





































































Professor of History, Columbia University 


In 1907 President Theodore Roosevelt sent the “Great White Fleet” (U. S. Navy) 


February 24,1941 13 





inland waters. The Americans had been 
defeated along the northwestern fron- 
tier, and was in peril from Niagara to 
the Vermont border. British strategy 
contemplated a four-fold invasion—at 
Niagara, down Lake Champlain, up the 
Chesapeake, and up the Mississippi. 
That plan was wrecked by the Amer- 
ican navy. At the battle of Lake Erie 
(or Put-in-Bay) Commodore Perry de- 
stroyed the English Great Lakes fleet, 
sending to General Harrison his famous 
message: “We have met the enemy, and 
they are ours. Two ships, two brigs, 
one schooner, and one sloop.” A year 
later a British army of 14,000, sup- 
ported by a naval force, attacked down 
Lake Champlain. Macdonough met the 
British fleet and defeated it, and the 
British army, without naval support, 
withdrew. These victories on the Great 
Lakes and on Lake Champlain enabled 
Americans to ‘defeat invasion from the 
north and discouraged Great Britain 
from a continuation of the war. 


The War Between the States 


In the American Civil War there was 
no real naval contest. The Confederacy 
had only a handful of cruisers and 
privateers. But control of the seas was 
important, and possibly decisive. For 
shortly after the outbreak of the war, 
President Lincoln proclaimed a block- 
ade of the whole Confederacy. The 


(Concluded on page 16) 


International News Oo 


around the world. It gave other nations a new conception of American naval power. 
“Teddy” with Admiral “Fighting Bob” Evans review the fleet at Hampton Roads. 
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DEMOCRACY AT WORK SOLVING ITS PROBLEMS 
AMERICAN COMMUNITIES IN ACTION 
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orado, are winning a battle with 

their bitterest enemy—dust storms. 
Between 1934 and 1938 these “black 
blizzards” threatened to turn Baca 
County into a “dust bowl.” Baca County 
soil was picked up and carried in the 
air currents to settle on Washington, 
D. C., and New York. Some of this soil 
was blown as far as 300 miles into the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

The worst “black blizzard” to hit the 
western plains started in 1935. It began 
in northeastern Colorado and northwest 
Kansas and swept south across the 
plains at 30 to 40 miles an hour into 
Texas and Oklahoma. This great “black 
blizzard” was an impressive and terrible 
sight. A great ay geenagg wall of 
black blotted out the sun. It became 
dark as night and stayed pitch dark for 
20 or 30 minutes at a time. The air was 


filled with choking dust. 


Teamwork Helps Baca County 


By 1938 there was an estimated 175,- 
000 acres of land in Baca County on 
which not a sprig of vegetation of any 
type was growing. Even weeds couldn't 

ow because the-sifting sand and dust 
cut the small plants off as soon as they 
had emerged from the ground. Now, 
however, there is very little land threat- 
ened by “black blizzards.” How did 
Baca County farmers whip these “bliz- 
zards”? Timely rains that came in the 
fall of 1938 and the springs of 1939 and 
1940 have helped whip these storms 
and check the spreading “dust bowl.” 
But the rains have not been more favor- 
able in Baca than in many neighboring 
counties that continue to have severe 
dust storms. One of the main reasons 


Tos farmers of Baca County, Col- 


A “man made desert” in Baca County. 
land was purchased in May, 1940, by the U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service in its fight against “black blizzards.” 
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This tract of idle 


why the “dust bowl” and “black bliz- 
zards” are leaving Baca County is be- 
cause the people of that county have 
organized to fight these enemies. They 
established Soil Conservation Districts. 
Two Soil Erosion Districts were created 
in Baca County in 1938. (Districts are 
named Soil Erosion Districts in Colorado 
under provisions of the State law.) The 
Western Baca County Soil Erosion Dis- 
trict sprawls over approximately half of 
the county and covers 850,000 acres. 
The Southeastern Baca Soil Erosion Dis- 
trict covers some 400,000 acres. 

These two districts had assistance in 
their fight against the “black blizzards.” 
The AAA, the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, the Soil Conservation Service, 
the State Extension Service, and various 
other Federal and state agencies have 
helped them. (See Schol., Problems of 
Democracy: Saving America’s Soil, Dec. 
11, p. 18-S, 1939.) But the important 
thing is that these districts are local 
governmental units controlled and op- 
erated by local farmers and land 
owners. 


Nature’s Warning 


There is another important reason 
why Baca County is winning its battle. 
Baca County farmers finally realized 
that they were forced to fight “black 
blizzards” because they had failed in 
the past to co-operate with nature. They 
recognized 
“man-made desert.” These “black. bliz- 
zards” were nature’s savage warning for 
farmers to change their attitude toward 
the land or take the consequences. Baca 
County farmers are not the only ones 
who had to heed this warning. People 
all over the country had to pay atten- 





that the “dust bowl” was a - 


tion. When America was first settled the 
people had the idea that its resources 
were inexhaustible. Early _ settlers 
farmed land until it wore out, and then 
moved to new farms in the_ West. 
Forests were cut down to make way for 
farms, the prairie sod was ploughed up 
for crops, exposing the bare soil direc 
to the winds and-the rains. When rain- 
less years came to the western plains, 
the ea tae soon powdered the dry 
soil. Then “black blizzards” swept across 
the unprotected land, scattering western 
soil over the Atlantic Ocean. We began 
to stop, look and check up on our re- 
sources. We discovered with a shock 
that 50 million acres of good land have 
been ruined by water wind erosion, 
and that 100 million acres are approach- 
ing ruin as a result of wasteful land use. 

In 1935 the U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service established demonstration proj- 
ects to show farmers how to save their 
soil from erosion. One demonstration 
project was located in the southern part 
of Baca County. During the, same year 
a soil conservation CCC camp was lo- 
cated at Springfield, the county seat. 
Other Federal agencies also helped out. 
The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration (AAA) made payments ‘to farm- 
ers who planted soil pr | crops such 
as clover, alfalfa, and sorghums. 


Democracy at Work 


The Sofl Conservation Service real- 
ized, however, that other steps had to 
be taken to halt the invading “dust 
bowl.” It knew that its demonstration 
projects could pew only 1 per cent 
of the farm land in America. The Serv- 
ice concluded that its soil-saving pro- 
gram could not succeed unless Amer- 


Here is the same tract of land in September, 1940, after the 
Soil Conservation Service had whipped the “black blizzard” 
by planting a protective cover crop of sorghums on the land. 
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Sick Coutity, Colorado 
Soil Erosion Districts 





Local farmers are working together in a nation-wide 
soil conservation campaign to save America’s soil 
by halting the ravages of wind and water erosion. 





ica’s farmers organized to carry it out. 
So the various state governments were 
asked to pass state soil conservation 
district laws. These laws allow farmers 
to organize soil conservation districts as 
political divisions of a state. After a dis- 
trict is formed, farmers then have au- 
thority (1) to engage in co rative 
era combat sca erosion and (2) to 
prevent local misuse of land by voting 
land-use regulations upon themselves. 

These districts place the responsibil- 
ity for carrying out an erosion-control 
program squarely upon the shoulders of 
local people. No district can be formed 
unless the people want it. And full pro- 
vision is made for the free expression of 
majority will on all questions. As state 
agencies, these districts can request and 
receive state and Federal_ assistance. 
State and Federal agencies cooperate 
by providing advice, money, plant ma- 
terials, seeds and equipment needed by 
the districts. Since 1987, 38 states have 
enacted soil conservation district laws. 
And 109 districts covering about 270 
million acres have been formed. 


Baca County’s Districts 


Baca County’s two soil erosion dis- 
tricts were organized in 1938. The su- 
pervisors of the districts were faced im- 
mediately with the problem of bringin 
under control the idle, abandoned lan 
in Baca County. “Black blizzards” blow- 
ing across this land were depositing 
loads of dust on’ the crop land of those 
who were attempting to farm. This idle 
land—-abandbioedl by 970 families who 
left the County since 1980—had to be 
controlled before those who remained 
in Baca County could farm their land. 

In the fall of 1988 the Western Baca 


These photographs show a Baca County Soil District putting 
a sorghum cover crop on wind eroded land. Here a tractor is 
dragging down the hummocks in preparation for planting. 


District leased 11,000 acres of land 
owned by absentee owners. The next 
spring this District leased 56,000 acres 
and planted cover crops of broom corn, 
sudan grass, cane and other erosion and 
drought resistant sorghums. In the 
meantime, the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice planted cover crops on several thou- 
sand acres that the Government had 
bought. 
e Southeastern Baca Soil Erosion 
District likewise began leasing land and 
lanting cover crops on it in 1939. In- 
jividua farmers of the county also be- 
gan to lease neighboring land and bring 
it under control. In the spring of 1939, 
for the first time in six years, the amount 
of land subject to dust storms decreased 
in Baca County. 

The supervisors of the two Baca 
County Districts realized, however, that 
the leasing of land and establishment of 
cover crops and weeds on it was not a 
permanent solution to the problem. 
They felt that a strict program of soil 
and water conservation must be estab- 
lished on all the land in the districts. 
This meant conserving water by ter- 
races, contour furrows, and other meth- 
ods of holding moisture in the soil. “We 
don’t get much rain in this country,” 
remarks Walter Plagge, a Baca County 
farmer, “and when it does come we 
need to hold every drop where it falls. 
Water is one of our greatest resources 
out here, and it doesn't do us any good 
if it goes down the river to the Gulf of 
Mexico.” He plants and cultivates all 
his crops on the contour. This is what 
Baca County farmers call “crooped-row 
farming.” The rows run around the 
slopes on the level and each furrow acts 
as a dyke to hold the scant rainfall on 
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the land for crop production, and pre- 
vent the soil fram becoming powdery 
enough to blow away easily. 


The One-Crop Hazard 


The district supervisors also insisted 
that farmers get away from cash crop 
wheat farming. This lays the soil open 
to wind and water erosion and makes a 
farmer entirely dependent upon the 
price of wheat—a very uncertain crop in 
these days of surpluses and low prices. 
Instead, farmers were urged to raise 
beef cattle and plant sorghum feed 
crops, which protect the land from ero- 
sion. “Any man,” remarked Sam Gor- 
don, Chairman of the Board of Super- 
visors of the Southeastern Baca District, 
“who tries to make a living in this coun- 
try by straight wheat farming will even- 
tually go broke.” 

To protect their gains, the district 
supervisors asked the farmers to ap- 
prove compulsory land use regulations. 
The principal regulation, passed by the 
districts, was that sod land cannot be 
ploughed without the supervisor's con- 
sent. They give their permission for the 
es up of grassland only when it 
can shown that the land is suitable 
for cultivation. Not much land of this 
type remains in the County. So this 
regulation means that there will be very 
little ploughing up of new land in the 
future, thereby preventing a “black 
blizzard” from ripping the soil from an 
unprotected field. 

Baca County’s Soil Erosion Districts 
are an outstanding example of democ- 
ratic local action. These farmers vote 
to restrict their right to farm as they 
please in order to protect the whole 
group from unwise practices of a few. 





An employee of the Baca County District is planting sor- 
ghums on the same field with equipment owned by the 
district. Other equipment is supplied by the Government. 
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Influence of Sea Power 
(Concluded from page 13) 
blockade was, to be sure, only partially 
effective, yet it discouraged English and 
French merchantmen from attempting 
to supply the Confederacy with essen- 
tial munitions and supplies. During the 
first two years of the war bold block- 
ade-runners did carry out cotton and 
bring in much-needed material, but by 
1863 blockade-running was so danger- 
ous a business that it was no longer 
effective. In the end the Union block- 
ade, together with control of the Mis- 
sissippi by the Northern fleet, strangled 
the South. With her ports open and 
assage across the Mississippi pro- 
ial it is hard to see how t : sduth 

could have been defeated. 


The Spanish-American War 


The Spanish-American War teaches 
the same moral. Control of the seas en- 
abled the United States to land an ex- 
peditionary force on the islands of Cuba 
and Puerto Rica. The Spanish Navy 
was not negligible, but it was not equal 
to the fleet which the United States 
threw into battle, and at Santiago the 
whole of the Spanish navy in Cuban 
waters was annihilated. Spain was no 
longer able to supply or reinforce her 
army in Cuba. At he same time, in the 
Far East, Dewey steamed into Manila 
Bay and in a few hours destroyed the 
Spanish fleet there. The Philippines 
were ours. Spain was forced to sue for 
peace and surrender her American em- 
pire. 


The World War 


In the World War, again, command 
of the seas spelled victory for the Allies, 
and for the United States. That com- 
mand was, to be sure, seriously chal- 
lenged by German submarine warfare. 
But the submarine threat, menacing as 
it was, did not cut communications from 
the United States to England and did 
not destroy the British Navy. Under 
the protection of that navy a steady 
stream of supplies flowed from America 
to England and France, while the block- 
ade of Germany effectively prevented 
the Central Powers from obtaining any 
supplies from the Western Hemisphere. 

After the United States entered the 
war, the combined British and Ameri- 
can navies dominated the seas. The 
United States Navy sowed the North 
Sea with mines, destroying scores of 
submarines and seriously impairing the 
effectiveness of submarine warfare. And 
the United States sent over two millicn 
soldiers to France without the loss of 
a single boat—a feat which would have 
been utterly impossible without com- 
plete control of the seas, and which was 
decisive in bringing about the defeat 


of Germany. But Allied victory was not 
so much on the battlefields of France as 
on the high seas. 

Will this war tell the same story? Or 
will air power control sea power? It is 
too soon to know the answer to this 
question. But it is suggestive that Eng- 
land today fears the submarine and the 
pocket-battleship more than she fears 
the bomber. And Germany knows that 
it she is to win, she must destroy those 
merchant ships that are carrying sup- 
plies and munitions of war from Amer- 
ica to Britain, from Britain to the Near 
and the Far East. And as for the United 
States, it is clear that we still rely on 
sea power to protect us from attack. 





Eat Your Way to Health 
(Concluded from page 8) 
consumption of food and thus use up 
the luses. . . . Sir James Orr of 
Scotland thinks that public utility com- 
panies directed by government market- 
ing boards may have to run the milk 
depots, slaughter houses, and flour 

ills. These boards would buy from the 
farmer and sell to the distributing 
trades (stores, bakeries). Retail prices 
would be lowered by cutting the cost 
of distribution from the farmer to the 
consumer... .” 

The U. S. Government has no inten- 
tion of adopting Sir James Orr’s drastic 
proposal. Its F.S.C.C. food stamp plan 
is operated through the grocers. No at- 
tempt is being made to take control of 
the food industry away from private 
business. But the Government is on the 
watch to see that food prices don’t get 
too high, and is trying to reduce prices 
on certain products. The Government 
program is directed by Assistant At- 
torney General Thurman W. Arnold. 
He has started a nation-wide investiga- 
tion of business methods which increase 
the price of food. Particular attention 
is being given to bread, milk, meat, 
fish, cheese, canned fruits and vege- 
tables and fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Already, a Federal grand jury has 
charged 11 baking companies in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware, 
with illegal price-fixing. (A similar drive 
against the building trades rackets has 
been conducted for many months by 
Arnold’s department. It has lowered 

rices in that industry and brought 
arge savings for home-builders. ) 


The effect of Arnold’s attack on food 
.prices is shown by the fact that the 
price of bread dropped a cent a loaf 
in Philadelphia, eastern Pennsylvania, 
and southern New Jersey, after he 
started his investigation. “Mr. Arnold’s 
objective,” wrote Thomas Stokes of the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, “is to 


squeeze out the water, or excess profit, 





taken by the middlemen, distributors, 
processors (millers, canners, etc) at the 
expense, so the Justice Department 
says, of the farmer, who gets too little 
for his products, and the consumer, who 
has to pay too much for the necessities 
of life... .” 


Summary 


The Government is not neglecting the 
“Nutrition Front” in its national defense 
program. Byron Darnton of the N. Y. 
Times sums up the problem this way: 
“Experts are agreed that a really ‘all 
out’ job of defense is impossible unless 
the physical health of Americans is con- 
siderably stepped up. The scientists 
say that you cannot put into heavy in- 
dustry a man who has been subsisting 
on a deficient diet for ten years and get 
anything out of him. They hope that, as 
a result of the war effort, “nation 
will learn a permanent lesson, so that 
never again will American families have 
to get along on insufficient food in a 
land of plenty. 

“The official concern,” Darnton adds, 
“is not merely with the defense worker. 
They see total war and total war effort 
as a force placing demands on civilian 
population as von or greater than 
those put on soldiers and sailors. And 
they know that along with national 
unity and national faith in democracy 
there is another most potent morale 
builder, the name of which is vitamin 
Bs. 


Reading References 


Rowntree, Jennie I. This Problem of Food, 
Public Affairs Committee egg 

Stafford, Jane. A Bread Revolution, Science 
News Letter, Jan. 11, 1941, also Feb. 8, 
1941. 

Bliven, Bruce: Men Who Make the Future: 
Ill, New Republic, Jan. 13, 1941. 

Perkins, Milo. Farm Surpluses for National 
Defense Harper's, Dec. 1940. 


DEMOCRACY IN SCHOOL 


Which of the three high schools de- 
scribed in “Democracy in U. S. Schools” 
(Life, January 13, 1941, pp. 61-71) did 
you think provided the most real democracy 
to the students? Scholastic’s new series on 
“Democracy at Work Solving Its Problems” 
will contain several high school projects. 
What is your school doing? Can you write 
an essay on what democracy means in and 
to your school which is as full of “teat” as 
Canie Turnipseed’s on page 70 of Life? 


Key to Social Studies Quiz 


A. 1, Mexicar® War. 2. France: 3. Union; Con- 
federacy. 4. Santiago. 

B. 5. B 1. 6. Whole-wheat. 7. Food stamps. 
8. “Vitamins will win the war.” 

C. 9; Rumania, Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey. 10. 
The Danube; the Balkan Mountains. 11. Salonika. 
12. Attar of roses; tobacco. 13. Germany; Ger 
many. 14, Rumania. ; 

D. 15. Baca County, Colorado. 16. ‘Contour’ 
or “ row.” 17. Wheat. 18. AAA, Farm 
Security Administration, Soil 
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THE MARCH OF SCIENCE AND FREEDOM 


Scenes from a “Living Newspaper”’ 
On One of the Problems of Democracy 


cus excerpt forms only. a smail final 
part of a “living newspaper” pro- 
duction in 40 scenes on the pro 
of science and democracy. It was pre- 
pared by the Pageant Committee of the 
High School of Seience, New York City. 
The whole script traces the history of 
science in civilization from 100 B.C. to 
the present. The “living newspaper” is 
a new play technique in which subject 
matter is presented in the form of a 
series of swift and short episodes am- 
plifying one central theme or problem. 
We take up the play after it has 
marched down the past 2000 years and 
has reached the present era and modern 
social problems: 


SCENE 1 


(An American home. A group of boys 
are gathered for the evening in a boy's 
room and study. Radio right, desk at 
center, photographic enlarger on table 
at right. Boys dispersed about room; all 
well dressed except Henry, who is con- 
spicuously ragged and stands off alone 
at left of scene.) 


Joun: Go on—put the radio on. 

Henry: The fight won't go on for a 
half hour yet. 

Britt: Who wants to hear the fight? 
Let’s go to the movies. 

Mac: Say, no movies tonight. We 
gotta hammer out these plans for the 
photography club tonight. 

Bui: Well if we're going to stay in, 
get some of that soda out of your frigid. 
aire. (Plays with enlarger in corner.) 

Mac: O. K., fellows. Let’s drink. I'll 
get some ice cubes, too. 

Henry: Lucky guy to have a refriger- 
ator. Gee, my father can’t afford to buy 
one. 

Joun: Mac gets the breaks all right. 
He went on an automobile trip to the 
coast this summer. 

Bui (Breaking in from his corner): 
Aw what's a car trip. I flew in from 
Chicago when school opened. 

Henry: Big shot. 

(Mac re-enters with soda, cubes, etc.) 

Bit: Say, Mac, how’s your enlarger 
working? 

Mac: Swell. Ain’t science wonder- 
ful. (Pours soda and gulps his own 
glass.) 

Joun: How about giving your com- 

any a look in on that soda? (Tears soda 
ottle out of Mac’s hands and pours 
glass for himself.) 


By Joseph Gallant 
And Other Members of the Faculty of 
the High School of Science, 
New York City 


Bru: Say, no kidding. Ain’t science 
wonderful? Look at this photography 
outfit. 

Joun: Or these rides you fellows been 
taking in airplanes and what not. 

Mac: Or this (turns on radio) umph- 
umph-umph (radio program continues). 

Bu: look at this—Now it’s on 
—(throws switch) now it’s off (throws 
switch)—now it’s on—— 

Henry: I know another way of keep- 
ing your lights off. 

oN: Yah—you're a Houdini, eh— 

Henry (bitterly): We ain't paid our 
bill and the lights are turned off. 

Joun: What's the idea? 

Henry: Aw-—you guys don’t know 
nothing. (Much agitated. He rushes to 
pick up his cap from a corner and 
dashes off. The rest remain silent for a 
moment.) ' 

Mac: Whew—what’s hit him? 

But: Say fellows, we've got to do 
somethin be Hank. 

Joun: What's up? 

Buu: His dad lost his job about five 
months ago when they put in the new 
machinery. 

Mac: Say, | thought his old man was 
an accountant or something— 

Buu: Yes, that’s right. 

Mac: So where does the machinery 
come in? 

Bu: They put machines into the 
auditing department of the General 
Merchandise Company—that’s where he 
worked—and they cut out a lot of men. 
(Fadeout.) : 

Narrator: Science may put the 
lights on, but unemployment can put 
them out. Uncertainty about the future 
may change men. Fear and need make 
them d te—eager to find any way 
out of what appears to them to be a 
dead end. The result is that science may 
be suppressed: 


SCENE 2 


(A procession of men march across 
the stage to an ominous musical accom- 
paniment.) 

Fimst Man: I am the Reverend Ar- 
thur Burroughs. In 1927, I recommend- 
ed that science take a ten-year holiday 


during which no research and no inven- 
tion be permitted. 

SECOND Man: “ triends, I propose 
that the patent office of the United 
States be closed for 100 years. 

Trp Man: I represent the tele- 
pe company. Yes, it is true that we 

ave suppressed over 3,000 unused pat- 
ents to prevent competition. 

FourtH Man: I, Joseph Caillaux, 
French chemist, propose a moratorium 
on science. 

FirtH Man: Yes, I and 99 others 
have stopped our researches on infantile 
paralysis. Our funds ran out. 

S1ixtH Man: To make more work, we 
ought to do away with machines and go 
back to hand labor, as they did in Ger- 
many. 

SEVENTH Man: I represent the gov- 
ernment of Bolivia. In 1934, we forbade 
the introduction of mining machinery 
and motor trucks into our country. 

(They all exit—Curtain.) 


SCENE 3 


(Enter two thoughtful men in discus- 
sion before front curtain.) 


lst Tu. Man: Thus the world crisis 
has created a crisis in the field of sci- 
ence. 

2np Tu. Man: Our science must ad- 
just itself to the new troubles of society. 

Ist TH. Man: But why blame sci- 
ence? 

2np Tu. Man: With millions of peo- 
ple out of work in the industrial coun- 
tries, something has to be blamed. 

lst Tu. Man: A hungry person can’t 
eat science. 

2np Tu. Man: The starving and un- 
employed blame science, because fewer 
ang were unemployed in the old 

Ss. 

te: Tu. Man: But if somehow we 
haven't kept up with scientific advance, 


Nate: In English Edition, pages 5-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 
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then we are at fault and not science. 
(exeunt. ) 

Narrator: Exactly. So say the Rust 
brothers, inventors of a cottonpicker 
that can save millions of people from 
breaking their backs in the cotton fields. 


SCENE 4 


(Several men gathered in corner of a 
field looking out—a motor is heard off 
stage.) e 

Voices: It works! Pickin’ cleaner 
than I could have done. And ten times 
as fast! Look at her go! 

Promoter: Well, John Rust, you 
were right. You've done it. You can set 
your own price. I'll give you a million 
dollars for the patent. 

Joun Rust: No, thanks. 

Promoter: A million and a half. 
You'll be set for life. 

JouN Rust: Nope, I guess not. 

Promoter: Don’t be a fool, Rust. 
Name your own figure, and I'll do my 
best to meet it. 

Joun Rust: Nope. The cottonpicker’s 
not for sale. 

Promoter: You'll regret it, Rust. You 
haven't the money or the ability to go 
in for large-scale manufacturing. You 
won't be able to turn out enough to 
meet the demand. 

Joun Rust: Me and my brother don’t 
intend to. 

Promoter: What? Are you crazy? 

Rust: Not to the best of my knowl- 
edge. We kinda think we're pretty sane. 

PRoMOTER: What’s your idea? 

OHN Rust: Well, it’s poe f simple. 
t would you do if you had the pat- 
ent? 

Promoter: I'd begin turning these 
picking machines out by the thousands. 
I'd cover the face of the earth with 
them. Every cotton grower would have 
to buy it to cut his cost of production 
and meet competition. 

Joun Rust: Yes, that’s what we kinda 
figured you'd do. 

(Pause. Motor is heard again.) 

Joun Rust: You wouldn't care what 
became of the people who used to pick 
the cotton, would you? 

PromoreR: Business is business. Let 
them find other jobs. 

Joun Rust: Aren’t many jobs to find 
these days. That’s why these pickers 
aren't for sale. We'll rent them out, my 
brother and me, and only to those plant- 
ers who can promise us that the people 
who used to pick the cotton have other 
jobs. And that’s the policy we'll use in 
every country in the world. (Curtain.) 


SCENE 5 


(Re-enter the thoughtful men in front 
of curtain.) 


Ist Tu. Man: But the Rust Brothers 
are the exception. not the rule. Millions 








are unemployed, on relief, restless, won- 
dering. 

2np TH. Man: How long can they go 
on that way? 

Isr Tu. Man: Such Sree 
breeds doubt in democracy itself. 

2np Tu. Maw: In their despair the 
people turn to demagogues for an easy 


way out. 


lst To. Man: For an explanation of 


their misery. 

2np Tu. Man: For a cure for all their 
troubles. (Exeunt.) 

Narrator: And the voices of danger- 
ous windbags fill the land. 


SCENE 9 
(Opposite corner of e: Small 
Pa is illuminated: An pon and a 
newspaper man are seen.) 


Onverty (tensely): Yes, this southern 
war has had a few good results that 
our newspaper might report. 
‘ Newsnean’ That's a Paced thing to 
say, orderly. 

ERLY: We've been able to experi- 
ment with storing blood in refrigerators. 
It makes transfusions very simple.. 

Newsman: A great thing—it will save 
lives. 





OrverLy: The doctor isn’t satisfied 


ing to discover a way to 
detect blood types instantaneously. 

Newsman: I can understand that. It 
would speed up transfusions, wouldn’t 
it, orderly? 

OrperLy: Yes, that’s the— 

(Approaching airplane motors; sirens, 
distant detonations.) 

OrpeRLy: —an air raid! 

NewsMan: Quick, where’s the cellar? 

Orperty: We have no cellar under 
this laboratory, sir. Be calm. Maybe they 
will pass us. We have a red cross flag 
on the roof. 

(Whir of motors grows louder; explo- 
sions; broken glass; lights fadeout. 
Shrieks and groans dying out. The roar 
of the motor continues.) 


yet. He’s 
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SCENE 10 


(Opposite side of stage: A small 
square of light reveals two uniformed 
men in an airplane cockpit.) 

Man: That “new bomb sight’s a 
beauty. Four out\of five direct hits! 

Pmor: Quick work. These new 
bombs burst beautifully. First time we 
used them. hospital exploded lik 

Man: Yes, that ital exp! + 
a flower opening up. Brilliant fellow, 
this Dr. Grand. 

Puor: Who's he? 

Man: He designed these bombs. 

Puor: There's no denying it. Our 
country produces the best scientists in 
the world. Okay, here’s the field. Hold 
tight. I’m going to dive. (Sound of mo- 
tors dies out.) 

Narrator: Science can er the lights 
on. It can also put out the lights—of 
civilization .itself-when it is used in 
aggressive warfare. Science has made 
possible in the period of a century the 
most remarkable progress mankind has 
yet made. Must it now turn out to be a 
dead end?. Shall science destroy itself? 


SCENE 11 


Cuorus: Cancer, heart disease, old 
age, pneumonia, common cold— 

Narrator: Ali, and many more, still 
unsolved. - 

(Partial fadeout. Corner is spotted 
left.) 

Man: Run for your lives. The river's 
rising. Another flood! 

Cuoruvs: Floods, dust storms, deserts, 

(Partial fodeout.) 

Narrator: Science could vanquish 


these. 

(Another corner is right.) 

Cump: I smell smoke. 

Man: The tenement’s on fire. My 
baby! 

Cxorus: Slums, no sunlight, bad air, 
no plumbing— 

ARRATOR: Science can eliminate 

these. 

(Main group in center of stage is illu- 
minated.) 

Ist Man: Science can givé us new 
motors, new roads, new leisure. 

2np Man: New chemicals, new sol- 
vents, new plastics, new conveniences. 

.3rp Man: Science can make ‘ma- 
chines do all the drudgery ‘and dirty 
work. 

47TH Mawn: Science can leave us free 
for creative work and more education. 

57H Man: Science can clean up the 
contaminated rivers, lakes, and bays- 
for new parks and playgrounds. 

6TH Maw: Science can give us better 


food, better bodies. 
7vTH Man: New cures for old dis 
eases. 


Nanmator: Plan research for all the 
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people. More science and more democ- 
racy. Our first task is to preserve our 
democracy. We must drive out bigotry, 
discrimination, despair, and ema 
Many agencies in America are Iping- 
The hate-mongers are being answered. 
(Pause.) By speakers. 


SCENE 12 


(A radio is illumined; the agree. 
broadcast heard. Chorus may be plac 
behind gauze curtain which is gradually 
penetrated by flood lights.) 

Isr Man: Thank God such things 
can’t happen here in democratic Amer- 
Ica. 

2np Man: How can people be so bar- 
barous? 

3np Man: It’s not the people. 

4tH Man: Abroad, the people can’t 
say what they think. 

5TH Man: They do as they’re told. 








6TH Man: Or else—the strong-arm 
squad. 

7TH Man: They know as well as we 
do that science is international. 

8TH Man: The Schick Test, which 
saves millions of children from diph- 
theria, was discovered by Bela Schick, 
a Hungarian Jew. 

9TH Man: Cocain was discovered by 
Carl Koeler, a German. 

10TH Maw: Plastic surgery is the con- 
tribution of Kayanjian, an Armenian. 

llrH Man: Cholera and typhoid are 
prevented through the work of Novy, a 
Slovak. 

12TH Man: Modern blood transfusion 
is indebted to Calicchio, an Italian. 

13TH Man: Ephedrine, the cold rem- 
edy, was discovered by K. K. Chen, a 
Chinese, 

l4tH Man: Japanese Noguchi fath- 
ered yellow fever research. 

15TH Man: Electrical wizard Stein- 
metz was German-Polish. 

16TH Man: Physicist Michal Pupin 
was a Jugoslav. 

17TH Man: Pavlov was a Russian. 

18ta Man: Coolidge of the X-ray 
tube was an American. 

19TH Man: Moldenhauer a Dane. 

20TH Man: George Carver a Negro. 


SCENE 13 


Cuxorvs: ‘The United States Consti- 
tution guarantees to our people: 
Freedom of the press 
Freedom of religion 
Freedom to assemble 
Freedom of speech 


These are the foundation stones of 
liberty. 

(Chorus sings America the Beautiful.) 

Narrator: Meanwhile scientists con- 
tribute to solving the problems pro- 
duced by science. In a vein that re- 
minds one of Leonardo da Vinci, Pro- 
fessor Harold C. Urey, Nobel Prize 
chemist, declared: 

Uney (spotlighted); We as scientists— 
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all of us, no matter where we are, wish 
that our endeavors may lift the burdens 
of this world from man and beast and 
place them on inanimate machines. We 
wish to abolish drudgery and ugliness 
from the lives of men and bring leisure, 
beauty and peace. 
CURTAIN 


Ed. Note:—Mr. Joseph Gallant is now 
the Chairman of the Department of 
English at the Benjamin Franklin High 
School in New York City. Mr. Gallant 
has authorized us to announce that this 


+ play may be performed without royalty 


or special permission as a classroom or 
assembly program. 





SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


We have received so many re- 
quests for the list of eighty signifi- 
cant books recently compiled at the 
College of the City of New York, 
(and mentioned in our Literary 
Leads) that our supply has become 
exhausted, and so we publish the list 


here: 


Homer, Iliad and Odyssey 
Herodotus, Histories 
Aeschylus, Plays 

Euripedes, Plays 

Sophocles, Plays 
Aristophanes, Comedies 
Aristotle, Ethics and Poetics 
Plato, Republic 


Plutarch, Parallel Lives 

Plautus, Comedies 

Terence, Comedies 

Ovid, M hoses 

Livy, Ten Decades 

Horace, Odes and Satires 
Lucretius, The Nature of Things 
Vergil, Aeneid 


Juvenal, Satires 

Marcus Aurelius, Meditations 
Saint Augustine, Confessions 
Niebelungenlied 


The Romance of the Rose. 


Cellini, Autobiogra 
Machiavelli, The) a, 


The English Bible 
Cervantes, Don 
Corneille, Plays 
Racine, Plays 


Moliere, Plays 
Milton, Poems 


Pepys, Diary 
Defoe, Robinson Crusoe 


Fielding, Tom Jones 

Swift, Gulliver's Travels 

Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire 

F in, Autobiography 

Goethe, Faust 

Rousseau, Confessions 

Voltaire, Candide 

Manzoni, The Betrothed 


Balzac, Eugenie Grandet 
Dostoyevski, Crime and Punishment 
Flaubert, Madame Bovary 

Hugo, Les Miserables 

Maupassant, Short Stories 

Austen, Pride and Prejudice 
Wordsworth, Poems 

Shelley, Poems 


Lamb, Essays 

Byron, Poems 

Scott, Ivanhoe 

Mill, Of Liberty 

Bronte, Charlotte, Jane Eyre 
Bronte, Emily, Wuthering Heights 
Thackeray, Vanity Fair 

Dickens, David Copperfield 


Carroll, Alice in Wonderland 
Butler, The Way of All Flesh 
Browning, Poems 

Hardy, Return of the Native 
Poe, Tales 

Emerson, Essays 

Hawthorne, The Scarlet Letter 
Melville, Moby Dick 


Thoreau, Walden 
ames, Henry, The Ambassadors 
wain, Huckleberry Finn 
Whitman, Leaves of Grass 
Wharton, Ethan Frome 
Ibsen, Plays 
Maugham, Of Human Bondage 
Mann, Fhe Magic Mountain 
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LETTER OF CREDIT 


This Excerpt from the Popular Travel Book, Letter of Credit, 
Is Dated London, England -- April 27, 1939 


HEN I was in high school I 
Wes to have a simple rule for 
judging ‘the qualities of my 
instructors. They were good teachers if 
they gave me high grades and they 
were poor teachers if ” ave me low 
ones. The inadequacy of this basis for 
judgment was impressed on me when 
I attempted to carry the method over 
into the broader field of human con- 
tacts generally. It astonished me to 
learn that first impressions of people 
were not always correct impressions. 
Men and women who were engaging in 
conversation and warmly ingratiatin 
in manner were not always decent an 
honest. A man with features unfortu- 
nately arranged in such a way that he 
looked like a model for an entire sec- 
tion of rogues’-gallery portraits could 
very easily prove to be a friendly, kind- 
hearted soul who would go out of his 
way to help panhandlers. The biggest 
and most ingenious liar I have ever 
known was a girl who could look you 
squarely in the eye for any length of 
time. First impressions of people are 
like first impressions of hash. Both look 
good and may even have an excellent 
vor. This is no guarantee, however, 
that the after effects may not be dis- 
astrous. 

I should say that this is even more 
true of places than it is of le. On 
my first night in London I Tistiked the 
city intensely. I thought it ugly and un- 
comfortable and of sinister over- 
tones that filled me with something not 
very far removed from fear. The fol- 
ee morning it was pleasant and 
friendly and gleaming with a sunny bril- 
liance that it took me several weeks to 
discover was not quite the equivalent 
of spotless cleanliness. My friend Scott 
and his family were in bs measure 
responsible for this about-face in my 
reaction. 

If there was any chance that my ex- 
patens at the Hamiston Hotel might 
eave me permanently soured on Eng- 
land, they set out to eliminate this 
possibility in short order. Twenty min- 
utes after I spoke to him on the tele- 
phone, Scott had transplanted me and 
my luggage to a comfortable hotel near 
Marble Arch, where clean linen, hot 
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ally in evidence. It was almost as good 


as a New York hotel in the same price 
range, minus the accent, of course. 
After a bath and a hot breakfast 
Scott took me to his office to say hello 
to his father. I had met him in New 
York about a year before. He was a 
small; lean man-with sharp blue eyes 
and a quick smile. During our con- 
versation in New York I had told him 
about my desire to take a trip around 
the world some day. At the time it 
had still been in the discussion stage. 
He had been enthusiastic about the idea 
and assured me it was the sort of thing 
one should do while one was young. 
He had always wanted to take a trip 
like that himself, but business and fam- 
ily responsibilities had prevented him. 
We talked about England. He assured 
me I would love it. He told me how 
he felt and what he did on his first day 
in New York and told me what I should 
do and how I would feel on my first day 
in London. I didn’t pay much attention 
to him at that time, even though I liked 
him tremendously, because it seemed 
superfluous for anybody to tell me what 
to do or how to feel in London. Dickens 
and Thackeray and Sherlock Holmes 
had been as much a part of my life as 
the shuttle train at Times Square and 
Walter Winchell’s column. London was 
going to be almost a homecoming. It 
was, but not in the way I had expected. 
After the greetings were over, Scott's 


baths, soft beds, and punctilious service ffi} ; 


were not only the watchwords but actu- 


“They were standing in a bewildered, 
frightened huddle on the platform—two 
little girls and a boy of eleven.” 


father looked at the newspaper I was 
carrying under my arm. 

“You needn't worry about war,” he 
said abruptly. “Nothing is going to hap- 
pen. We have ships in the Mediterra- 
nean that can fire right across Italy.” 

I looked around the old room with its 
worn leather. couches and crackling coal 
fire and huge vaulted ceiling and felt 
that he had said the wrong thing. Scott 
and his father were in business to- 
gether. Their offices were in a lovely 
old house on Great Russell Street that 
had once been the home of Samuel 
Johnson. It had a broad sweeping stair- 
case with heavily framed pictures of 
men in wigs staring down from the 
walls. Every inch of it was mellow with 
age. There was so much roar and 
tradition around me that I felt like an 
intruder in my New York double-breast- 
ed worsted suit. This was no place to 
talk about ships in the Mediterranean. 

“Naturally,” I said, “I’m sure noth- 
ing’s going to happen. Anyway, I’ni just 
a tourist. I’m not going to think about 
war.” 

For about a week-I didn’t. For a 
week I was probably the most indus- 
trious sightseer to visit England since 
the battle of Hastings, not counting, of 
course, the espionage agents of the pres- 
ent German government. I rushed to the 
British Museum to stare at the Rosetta 
stone. I climbed to the top of the monu- 
ment to the Great Fire in Pudding 
Lane. I rode out into the country to visit 
Shakespeare’s birthplace. I watched 
the changing of the guard at Buck- 
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ingham Palace. I gave at least a hun- 
dred other demonstrations of my com- 


plete idiocy before several things hap- — 


pened that brought me to my senses. 
My metatarsals gave out, making me 
the rueful possessor of as beautiful a 
air of flat feet as had ever come out of 
Southern Boulevard. My common sense, 
which had been hibernating for almost 
a month, came’ up for air to help me 
wake up to the fact that at best a 
“sight” is of interest for only a moment. 
For a week it was simple to retreat into 
cynicism for an explanation of my dis- 
appointment in the things I was seeing. 

All my life, for example, I had want- 
ed, or thought I wanted, to see some- 
thing ‘like the Tower of London. Yet 
when I finally got to the Tower of Lon- 
don and looked at it I was disturbed 
by the realization that it was dull and 
irritating. I shrugged and told myself 
that one chunk of masonry is very much 
like every other, regardless of whether 
it is located in New Jersey or New 
Zealand, and most certainly regardless 
of whether Charles the Second or Leo- 
pold the Unloved or Louis the Leper 
stood in one corner in 1618 and carved 
his initials and a couple of interlocking 
hearts on the south wall while waiting 
for his head to be cho ye off. As a 
solution, I thought I sen. give up trot- 
ting around to the inumerable Things 
Not To Be Missed and begin devoting 
myself to a series of bending and stretch- 
ing exercises designed to raise my 
fallen arches. 

The reasoning was simple. Wanting 
to see the Tower of London all your 
life was no guarantee that the Tower 
of London would be worth looking at 
when you finally got around to seeing 
it. Then I had an experience near Hyde 
Park that made me understand more 
clearly how closely and personally I had 
been affected by Hitler’s seizure of 
Czechoslovakia. One day Scott called 
me up to ask if I would like to ac- 
company him to Waterloo Station. 
There were some people he had to 
meet, 

“Only if you're not doing anything,” 
he said. “Did you ii le 
planned for today, old boy?” - 

“Well, I was thinking of going up 
to Madame Tussaud’s. -I’ve always 
wanted to see the famous waxworks. 

Scott laughed pleasantly. “You can 
do that tomorrow or some other day. 
It's not very important. I’m sure you'll 
find this much more interesting.” 

I was a trifle irritated by his remark. 
Visiting Madame Tussaud’s was far 
from unimportant. It was one of the 
reasons for my coming to London. It 
was one of the sights I had come to 
look at. That was my immediate busi- 
ness, sightseeing. But Scott was a friend 
and, of course, he was right. The wax- 
works would wait for me another day. 


“All right,” I said. “Where shall I 
meet you 
“Til drop around and pick you up in 
half an hour.” 

In the taxi Scott explained about the 
people we were meeting. They were the 
three children of a business friend in 
Germany. The parents had been denied 
the right to leave the country by the 
Nazi government. But Scott and his 
father had succeeded, after postin 
bonds and going through a good dea 
of red tape, in obtaining permission 
for the children to come to England. 
Scott had arranged for them to enter 
a private school in Surrey. They had 
landed at Southampton early that morn- 
ing and were due on the boat train at 
Waterloo Station in half an hour. Scott 
was going to pick them up, take them 
to his home for a day or two, and then 
drive them out to the school in Surrey. 

The boat train was on time, and we 
had no difficulty at all in finding the 
three German children. They were 
standing in a bewildered, frightened 
huddle on the platform. I was shocked 
by their appearance. From Scott’s use 
of the word children and from the fact 
that they were traveling alone, I had 
imagined them to be somewhere around 
the age of fifteen or sixteen. They were 
far from that. There were two little girls, 
one aged six and the other eight, and a 
boy of eleven. They were well dressed 
and their baggage was beautiful. 
This was easily explained, of course. 
They could take no money with them 
out of Germany. So their parents had 
equipped them with the finest products 
that could be purchased in Berlin. The 
money would have been worthless 
otherwise. The arresting thing about 
them, after I recovered from the shock 
of seeing how young they were, was 
the expression on their faces, the man- 
ner of their bewilderment and fright. It 
was not a momentary thing, it was not 
similar to the feeling that had gripped 
me when I had found myself alone, in a 
strange city, far from home on my first 
night in London. It was permanent, a 
sort of mental deformity that was as 
anion. as a clubfoot. The little six- 
year-o. irl was plump ‘and pretty, 
with a saat of bright soe hair si 
en into braids. Her wae sister 
was almost fat. And the boy of eleven 
was far from lean. Yet they had a 
shrunken, almost shriveled appearance 
that seemed physical. I had never seen 
children who looked like that. It took 
several moments of horror before I 
could think clearly enough to explain to 
myself that these children had spent 
most their lives in a constant state of 
terror. Fear had been with them for 
so long that it had warped them. 

Scott introduced himself and then 
me. We were both as friendly and ef- 
fusive as possible. It was the only way 


JEROME WEIDMAN 


Last spring Jerome Weidman set out 
to take a trip around the world before 
its face had completely changed. What 
he saw and felt on his six months’ jour- 
ney—in England, in France, on ship- 
board through the Suez Canal to India, 
and finally home—turned into an un- 
usual travel book which he called Letter 
of Credit. This is Mr. Weidman’s first 
book of non-fiction. His other books in- 
clude two novels, and a volume of short 
stories which appeared originally in 
such magazines as Collier’s, Scribner’s, 
The New Yorker, and The American 
Mercury. 





we could think of acting in the face ot 
so much concentrated, such chronic, 
terror. They were polite and respect- 
ful, but I could see that they were un- 
a, at The boy understood English 
and spoke it fairly well. He had studied 
the language in school in Berlin. Every- 
thing we said he repeated in German 
to his younger sisters, and he translated 
his own replies for their benefit. They 
watched his face as he talked. He was 
the only thing they believed in. He 
stood between them, with his small 
arms around their shoulders, and _lis- 
tened soberly to Scott’s reassurances. 
They were in England now, he told 
them. There was nothing to worry 
about. They were safe. Nothing could 
happen to them here. The expressions 
on the faces of the two little girls did 
not change. They were watching their 
brother. He clicked his small heels to- 
ether and bobbed his little head in a 
risk, formal bow.. 
“Thank you,” he said politely, and 
he smiled for a moment. The two little 
irls smiled, too. But they did not take 
ir eyes from his face. When his 
smile disappeared their own went with 
it. I was glad when they did. The smiles 
on the faces of those children 


(Concluded on next page) 
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Letter of Credit 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


were not pleasant to look at. Scott sig- 
naled to a porter who came up and 
carried their luggage out to a taxi. I 
tried to take the hand of the little six- 
year-old girl, but she pressed closer to 
her brother’s side. There was no inten- 
sification of the fear on her face. She 
had no occasion to fear me more than 
any other man. It was roar A that in 
her six years of life she had learned it 
was safer to hold onto her brother’s 
hand. As we walked up the platform 
to the street I could not help remem- 
bering my own first hour in London and 
my feelings of that night a week be- 
fore. I blushed when I thought how 
silly my fear was compared with theirs. 

In the taxi they huddled together 
in one corner. The boy sat in the mid- 
dle, his arms still placed protectingly 
across the shoulders of his little sisters. 
Scott and I looked at each other. He 
bit “his lip and dropped his eyes. I 
knew how he felt. There didn’t seem to 
be anything we could say to or do for 
these children. They stared out at the 
people and automobiles in Piccadilly 
without interest or emotion. If they had 
been hungry or cold or thirsty, it 
would have been simple. We could 


have bought them food or drink or- 


clothes. But they didn’t need anythin 
like that. They needed reassurance an 
safety. At the moment they actually had 
that. The thing that was making Scott 
and me feel the way we did was the 
knowledge that it was beyond our pow- 
ers of persuasion to convince them that 
the reassurance and safety were actu- 
ally theirs. 

The taxi turned from Piccadilly into 
Park Lane and drove down the hand- 
some thoroughfare that flanks Hyde 
Park. The smooth green lawns and 
lovely trees were spread*out in the sun 
on our left. People were taking advan- 
tage of the pono wh weather. Hundreds 
of men and women were sitting on 
those small, spindly green chairs that 
rent for tuppence an afternoon, reading 
newspapers, smoking placidly, dozin 
in the warm sunlight. The these chil 
dren looked out at the pleasant scene. 
As we neared Hyde Park Corner, Scott 
smiled at them. 

“Perhaps after lunch,” he said, “we'll 
take a stroll in the park, shall we?” 

The little girls looked up into their 
brother’s face. He looked at Scott. 

“Is it allowed?” he asked politely. 

“Why, of course it’s allowed,” Scott 
said, “You're in England now. Nobody 
can hurt you here. Don’t you under- 
stand that?” 

The boy bobbed the respectful, pre- 
cise bow with his small head. He turned 
back to the window 


“Yes, thank you,” he said in his flat, 
expressionless child’s treble. “I under- 
stand. In England you have green 
chairs for the Jews to sit on. In Ger- 
many we have yellow chairs.” 

I understood then what was wrong 
with being a sightseer. You could not 
look at Cleopatra’s Needle or the street 
where Sherlock Holmes was supposed 
to have lived, you could not go down 
to look at the wax figures at Madame 
Tussaud’s, without seeing the people 
in the streets and the newspapers they 
were reading. You could not be a tour- 
ist while three little children with a 
lifetime of terror in their eyes brushed 
your path. I realized now that it was 
no longer possible to be a sightseer. 
I had come too late for that. 


Reprinted from Letter of Credit, by ~ 


Jerome Weidman, by ission of Simon 
and Schuster, inc. publisher. 





Words to the Wise 
A Vocabulary Builder 
By Gretta Baker 


Here is our own version of “Truth or 
Consequences” with words by Scholas- 
tic and “music” by the reader. Pick the 
right meaning, then follow directions. 
But don’t say we didn’t warn you! Key 
is on page 28. 


IF YOU THINK: 


1. Rehabilitation is (a) a recreation cen- 
ter in an army camp, jump into the lake; 
(b) restoration to a former state, rank, 
capacity, etc., roll your eyes; (c) an agree- 
ment between nations, take a walk. 

2. Maladjustment is (a) a plan for ad- 
justing complaints or grievances, shake 
your fist; (b). a legal settlement of debts 
in a bankruptcy proceeding, cut your self 
a piece of cake; (c) a faulty or unsatis- 
factory adjustment, snap your fingers. 

3. Delinquent means cs ) hi ily orna- 
mented or decorated, take Bas >. guess; 
(b) one who commits a fault or fails to 
— a duty, wink your left eye; (c) 
acking in sincerity of purpose, wink your 
right eye. 

4. Demure means (a) modest or prim, 
knock on wood; (b) to object, sirig a song; 
(c) easily aroused to anger, play a tune. 

5. Elusive means (a) deceptive or mis- 
leading, keep quiet; (b) enticing or allur- 
ing, raise your right hand; (c) hard to 
grasp or keep, raise your left hand. 

6. Serenity is (a) a musical instrument 
resembling a celesta, count up to ten; (b) 
peat repose, imitate a canary bird: (c) 
riendship, stand on your head. 

7. Eliminate means (a) to dispose of or 
remove, stamp your left foot; (b) to sup- 
ply with light, turn on the light; (c) to 
reflect or meditate, raise your right eye- 
brow. 

8. Rueful means (a) plentiful or abun- 
dant, go stand in the corner; (b) feeling 





ENGLISH HELPS 





or causing sorrow, t, or pity, stretch © 
out and oa (c) = or intelli- © 
gent, open the window. ! 

9. Ingenious means (a) sincere and art- 
less, clap your hands; (b) playful or mis- 
chievous, bark like a dog; (c) clever or 
inventive, meow like a cat. 

10. Arrears means (a) part, as of a debt, 
overdue and unpaid, pat yourself on the © 
back; (b) a mili unit in charge of sup- | 
plies, run around the block; (c) Ret of a © 
garment that is folded back to show the — 
inside, as the lapel of a coat, recite a 
nursery rhyme. 





BOOK QUIZ 


THE NATIVE’S RETURN, by — 
‘Louis Adamic (Harpers). 


. Slovenia’s leading industries are 
a. agriculture and culture. 
b. mining and sheep-herding. 
c. weaving and -carving. 
d. ship-building and mining. 
. The child and the hag were offered to 
a. the Adamics as guides. 
b. Stella as personal servants. 
c. the bridegroom as blossoms. 
d. the bridegroom as “stareshinas.” 
. The “toilers of the world” come from 
a. the beautiful Lake Bohin. 
b. the village of grass widows. 
c. King Matyazh’s cavern. 
d. the riots in Belgrade. 


. The Diocletian Palace is now used asa 


a. Museum of Fine Arts. . 
b. national hospital. 

c. great market place. 

d. wood-yard. 

. The key to the Serb character is 
a. independence of family ties. 
b. the epic of Kossovo. 

c. freedom from superstition. 
d. the mixed religions. 


. The boom town of the Balkans is 
a. Lublyana. 
b. Sarajevo. 
ce. Shumadia. 
d. Belgrade. 
. Death might wash his scythe in 
a. Uncle Yanez’ tears. 
b. Uncle Yanez’ sheep-pond. 
c. the white-wash pail. 
d. the tub of water by the door. 
. The Croats and the Slovenes are more 
a. timorous than the Serbs. 
b. aggressive than the Serbs 
c. ambitious than the Serbs. 
d. studious than the Serbs. 
. The author was informed that © 
a. he would meet the king at Zagreb. 
b. the king would publish his book. 
c. the king might receive him later. 
d. a pension was to be given Stella. 
. The author’s chief anxiety was to 
a. escape alive. 
b. save his notes intact. 
ce, safeguard his mother’s health. 
d. help Dr. Stampar against malaria. 


The next book quiz will be on Pyg- — 
malion, by George Bernard Shaw. You'll 
find it in the March 10th issue. 
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How Students May Learn Democracy 


HE Educational Policies Commis- 
[sx has given us a splendid guide- 
- book to democracy in action in its 
recent publication, Learning the Ways 
of Democracy, (Washington, D. C.: 
The Commission, 1940, $1). Based 
upon observation of ninety secondary 
schools reported as doing superior wor 
in teaching democracy and the evalua- 
tion of this work by some of our fore- 
most thinkers, this “case book in civic 
education” should serve as a guide to 
all teachers in helping. students learn 
the v ays of democracy. 

The report opens with a discussion of 
the meaning of democratic education, 
and presents six chapters of descriptions 
of schools’ programs showing how citi- 
zenship education is provided wane 
the course of study, the teaching meth- 
ods, tne student life, community activi- 
ties, school administration, and evalua- 
tion of results. Some of the high-lights 
of this section are presented in these 
columns this week. The report goes on 
to suggest further steps which we as 
teachers and citizens must take in order 
to improve civic education, and outlines 
a method of evaluation. This section 
will form the basis of a later discussion 
in these columns. 


Hallmarks of Democratic 
Education 
In their visits to the ninety schools 
which covered all parts of the country, 
the staff members ee many different 


ideas of democracy. From a study of the 
beliefs about democracy, the commit- 
tee formulated a set of “hallmarks of 
democracy,” which may be summarized 
as follows: 


1. Democratic edueation has as its cen- 
tral purpose the welfare of all the people. 

2. Democratic education seeks to pro- 
vide equal opportunity for all, regardless of 
intelligence, race, religion, social status, 
economic condition, or vocational -plans. 

3. Democratic education respects the 
basic civil liberties in practice and clarifies 
their meaning through study. 

4. Democratic education is concerned for 
the maintenance of those economic, politi- 
cal, and social conditions which are neces- 
sary for the enjoyment of liberty. 

5. Democratic education guarantees to 
pll the members of the community the 

ght to share in determining the purposes 
nd policies of education. 

- Democratic education uses demo- 
atic methods, in classroom, administra- 
ion, and student activities. 

7. Democratic education makes efficient 
bse of personnel, teaching respect for com- 
petence in fositions of responsibility. 

8. Democratic education teaches through 
perience that every privilege entails a 

wmesponding duty, every authority a re- 


« 


sponsibility, every responsibility an ac- 
counting to the group which granted the 
privilege or authority. 

9. Democratic education demonstrates 
that far-reaching changes, of both politics 
and procedures, can be carried out in 
ciel and peaceful fashion. 

10. Democratic education liberates and 
uses the intelligence of all. 

11. Democratic education 
zens with the «materials and 
needed for democratic efficiency. 

12. Democratic education promotes 
loyalty to democracy by stressing positive 
understanding and by summoning youth to 
service in a great cause. 


uips citi- 
owledge 


Practices in Democratic Education 


One important area of education is, 
of course, the course of study: Many 
schools are seeking to provide curricu- 
lar experiences to correct the ideas of 
democracy held by the majority of our 
students: that rights and privileges are 
more significant than responsibilities. 
Courses and units in the ‘American 
Dream, the story of civil liberties, hu- 
man relationships and values, basic eco- 
nomic trends and problems, social wel- 
fare, and political institutions and proc- 
esses contribute to am understanding of 
democracy. Valuable as they are, the 
course of study must become still more 
comprehensive, must be organized in 
more significant relationships, needs 
more adequate materials of instruction, 
and must be directed by teachers who 
themselves practice democracy in school 
and out. 

Democratic teaching methods are not 
the property of any subject, and mate- 
rials on democracy may lose their ef- 
fectiveness if taught in an autocratic 


‘fashion. Some of the methods which 


contribute to democratic education are 
illustrated in every field of subject mat- 
ter as well as in integration classes. The 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(March 3) 


For English Classes: 

A Special Number on “Taxation and 
Defense.” Containing a group of fea- 
tures dealing with the costs of defense, 
the national debt, problems and pros- 
pects of the federal and state tax pro- 
grams, government bond issues. 

Far Eastern article postponed from 
February 24 on account of Bulgarian 
crisis. 

For Social Studies: 

“Cheers for Miss Bishop”: Excerpt 
from script of the current film based 
on the novel of an English teacher’s 
life by Bess Streeter: Aldrich. 

How to Write a Book Report, by Mrs. 
Agnes N. Bass. 





CHERS’ SECTION 


classroom teacher, as well as homeroom 
teachers and specialists, may aid demo- 
cratic education by a concern for the 
welfare of each individual. Participa- 
tion of students in planning, executing, 
and evaluating class projects may be 
applied to many activities. The experi- 
mental method of free inquiry is prac- 
ticed in mathematics and science as well 
as in social studies classes. Discussion of 
controversial questions may _ center 
around school problems as well as the 
conflicts and tensions of the adult 
world. Many schools have made com- 
mendable progress in developing an in- 
telligent assumption of responsibility. In 
all these methods, knowledge of the 
needs and potentialities of young 
people is essential. 

Much of the finest civic education 
occurs in out-of-class activities. Students 
serve their schools by managing equip- 
ment, running stores and cafeterias, as- 
suming responsibility for safety, social 
life, health, and general conduct. Stu- 
dents serve other students by preparing 
handbooks, guiding newcomers, and in- 
terpreting the school to the public. 
Student organizations and clubs have 
real potentialities for democratic educa- 
tion which are often realized. Here stu- 
dents learn good leadership and mature 
following. 

The best opportunities for democratic 
education seem to be offered by school 
activities in the community. Schools in 
cities, towns, and rural areas have 
learned the lessons described in Paul 
Hanna’s Youth Serves the Community. 
Among many examples quoted are the 
following: Benjamin Franklin High 
School (New York City) students plan 
and carry out community projects, 
many of them participated in by adults. 
The Junior Coordinating Council of the 
Abraham Lincoln High School of Los 
Angeles cooperates directly with the 
community council. Educational jour- 
neys planned by students of the John 
Marshall High School (Minneapolis) 
are financed through cooperative com- 
munity projects. In Schenectady, Den- 
ver, and Greeley (Colo.), students 
carry on community surveys in coop- 
eration with adult associations. In 
Rochester students participate with 
parents in planning programs for the 
study of youth problems. Students of 
Des Moines almost changed the city 
charter. The Pine Mountain Settlement 


‘ Schook the Moultrie (Georgia) High 


School, the Norris (Tenn.) School, and 
the Allen-White High School (Whites- 
ville, Tennessee) are examples of dy- 
namic schools which have influenced 
the life of their communities. Outstand- 
ing is the Holtville (Alabama) High 
School, whose activities were illustrated 
in the January 13, 1041, issue of Life. 
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From these examples, the rt points 
out five cheacheratins of ete sens 
grams of community activities: 

1. The participants are facing problems 
which are vital to them. 

2. The participants are able to do some- 
thing about the problems they face. 

8. The participants are guided by demo- 
cratic values in making their decisions. 

4. Demonstrable social benefits result 
from the action taken. 

5. The participants go beyond the imme- 
diate problem and seek to define and 
grapple with deeper issues. 

Democracy in school administration 
is necessary to the stimulation of demo- 
cratic education. In many schools, co- 
operative procedures are used in devel- 
oping educational policies. In many, 
teachers share in planning and promot- 
ing their own professional growth. In a 
number of schools teachers, students, 
parents, and administrators lan the 
educational programs of the schools co- 
operatively. 

Students are quick to see the incon- 
sistency of autocratic attitudes in prac- 
tice while claiming to teach democratic 
attitudes and processes. Cumulative rec- 
ords and better report cards widen the 
basis of evaluation. Evaluations are 
made more accurate and specific by 
emphasizing qualities of citizenship, by 
describing student behavior, and by stu- 
dent participation in determination of 
objectives. 

These practices, unfortunately, are 
representative of relatively few of the 
schools of the country. The present 
crisis serves as a stimulus to better 
thinking on the part of teachers to meet 
the challenge. Further lines which we 
teachers may take to improve demo- 
cratic education will be treated in these 
columns the week of March 10. 

JULIAN C. ALDRICH 


Classroom Activities 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Swastika Over Bulgaria (P. 5) 
Modern History 


A wall map of the Balkans might be 
used in class discussion of this article. 
If the class has covered the history of 
Europe in some detail, it may be well to 
use this as a review article. The story 
of this area since Turkish rule would 
give a picture of the conflicts which 
have arisen between the Balkan stgtes, 
and between them and the great powers. 
Interesting background material for the 
teacher and for the better students may 
be found in Schevill’s History of the 
Balkan Peninsula. The maps there show- 
ing the geography of the Balkans (and 
Chapter I) and the various “greater 
Bulgarias” may be used by the hoa 
A wall map showing the languages 





of Europe might be used to see some of 
the reasons for conflict. Interesting side- 
lights on these events are included in 
Holt and Chilton, Modern European 
History, although it comes down to 
1918, only. The mixture of peoples af- 
fected the stories of these countries 
when influenced by nationalism and the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of small na- 
tions. 

Class discussion should center around 
the interests of the “great powers” in 
the Balkans. The German “Drach Nach 
Osten” was a factor in both 1914 and 
1940. Russian interest in the area was 
shown at many times, and might be 
highlighted for the periods of the Russo- 
Turkish War, the Crisis of 1909, the 
Balkan League of 1912-14, and the 
Russian interest in Bulgaria today. Brit- 
ish interest in the Straits has been a 
factor in British foreign policy for many 
decades. 

The class might be interested in 
studying the Balkan campai of 
1917-18 as a factor in the aleat of 
Germany. It is frequently mentioned to- 
day that “the Balkans were the grave- 
yard of the German Empire, and will 
be the graveyard of the Third Reich.” 
To what extent was Germany defeated 
in this part of Europe?’ 


Eat Your Way to Health (P. 7) 
Problems of Democracy 


Groups studying consumer problems 
will be, especially interested in this 
article, although iit is of importance to 
all social studies classes. The class 
might be concerned with the reasons 
people select the commodities they do. 
Why has there been a consumer’s de- 
mand for “bleached” flour? What are 
the factors influencing their choices of 
commodities? 

From this study, find some of the 
ways in which consumers neglect their 
own welfare in the purchase of com- 


modities. What are some of the ways . 


in which wiser choices may be en- 
couraged? How successful do you imag- 
ine this campaign will be? Will it be 
necessary to use such procedures in 
other fields in order to promote wise 
consumption? What forces will tend to 
continue our bad purchasing habits? 

The Economics class may be especial- 
ly interested in the suggestion ie the 
increase in consumption of food. To 
what extent is the gap between price 
paid to the producer (farmer or dairy- 
man) and by the consumer justified by 
services rendered? To what extent is 
this gap due to price-fixing, deceptive 
labeling, trade-marks, and supply-con- 
trol? Is the “cure” suggested by Sir 
James better than the evil? Is the Danish 
answer (cooperatives) more nearly 
“the American way?” ; 


The Influence of Sea Power in 
American History (P. 13) 
American History, World History 

The American history class will find 
this article an interesting review of the 
wars of America and the influence of 
the navy in them. These illustrations 
should be studied for their influence on 
the world situation today. In the Janu- 
ary 17, 1941, issue of Newsweek, it is 
pointed out that the Nazi planners feel 
the need for control not only of the 
“heartland” (central and southern Asia) 
but of the seas around the “world- 
island” (Asia-Europe-Africa). In the 
light of Dr. Commager’s points on the 
importance of sea-power, who might be 
involved in this struggle for sea-power? 

The place of America today in rela- 
tion to the World War should be con- 
sidered in this light. How much are we 
dependent upon free seas? What inter- 
ests of ours in the Pacific make us con- 
cerned with the disposition of the Dutch 
East Indies and Australia? Why are we 
concerned with the dominant power in 
west Africa? To what extent is our sea 
defense affected by new developments 
in naval efficiency? 


_ Baca County, Colorado, 


Soil Erision Districts (P. 14) 


Modern Problems, American H istory 
Two ideas should come from the 
class study of this article. Students 
should realize the significance of .the 
solution of this problem to. the nation. 


‘If possible, have the class see “The 


Plow That Broke the Plains,” produced 
by the Depertment of Agriculture. 
Otherwise, let them read such booklets 
as Saving Our Soil and other publica- 
tions of the Soil Conservation service. 
Rich Land, Poor Land, by Stuart 
Chase, should be discussed. 

Even more important is the process 
used in this solution to the problem. 
The class should see the interrelation of 
local and national effort in this particu- 
lar project. Where were there evidences 
of wise leadership and mature fol- 
lowership? What was the balance be- 
tween local initiative and federal en- 
couragement and assistance? What 
were the roles of the individual farm- 
ers, the supervisors, and the state and 
federal directors? How is democracy 
illustrated here? How could schools con- 
tribute to such a program? 


Behind the Headlines (P. 9) 


Economics; Problems of Democracy; 
World History 

For convenience this Behind the 
Headlines section appears in this issue. 
It is, however, closely related to the 
March 8 issue next week, in which the 
social studies section will be largely de- 
voted to Taxation and Defense. We, 
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therefore, suggest that the intensive 
classroom study of this section be de- 
ferred until next week. 

In the meantime, have your students 
read the Behind the Headlines article 
and prepare a list of points on which 
they need additional help. Call their at- 
tention to the list of references on page 
11, and ask them to read at least one 
library reference as a preliminary to 
next week’s discussion. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


The March of Science and 
Invention (P. 17) 


For Speech Classes 

This was planned as an auditorium 
program, and has all the qualities that 
make for a good one: It’s easy to pro- 
duce, has parts for a great number of 
actors, is timely and thought-provoking, 
demands little in the way of sets and 
rehearsals. 

If there isn’t time for an assembly 
program, give a classroom performance, 
without props. The structure of the play 
is fairly close to that of a radio drama, 
and such a performance will be quite 
effective, even without props of any 
sort and with no rehearsals. 


To Integrate English and Social Studies 
A long-term program, with sevéral 


phases, may easily be built upon this 
script. Several students may be set to 
work preparing a panel discussion on 
the Bar we: involved in the play. 
Others may make a notebook of recent 
newspaper clippings relating to the 
problem of the misuse of scientific dis- 
covery. Still others may work on a re- 
search job, investigating the life stories 
of the discoverers and inventors named 
at the end of the play. Further questions 
for consideration: What has become of 
science in modern Germany? Can a sci- 
entist control the use to which his dis- 
coveries will be put? Are the common 
people as well-informed about science as 
they should be? What problems arise 
from lack of general understanding of 
science? 

Mr. Gallant tells us that this living 
newspaper grew out of two radio pro- 
grams which he wrote and which were 
broadcast over New York City’s Munici- 
pal Broadcasting Station (WNYC), in 
connection with the campaign against 
the growing threats of suppression and 
intolerance being waged by the Amer- 
ican Committee for Democracy and In- 
tellectual Freedom. The personnel of 
this committee of scientists and scholars 
includes such educators as Professors 
Franz Boaz, Ned Dearborn, Wesley C. 
Mitchell, Clyde Miller, Robert Lynd, 
Ruth Benedict, Edgar Dale, and others; 
and such well-known artists as Olin 
Downes (music critic for the New York 


Herald Tribune); Aaron Copland (com- 

ser, and Earl Robinson, whose music 
or the popular Ballad for Americans 
won him a Guggenheim Fellowship last 


year. 


Short Story (P. 29) 
For Literature Classes 


Here is another “tall tale.” Use the 
procedure for introducing the “tall tale” 
as outlined on page 3-T, Scholastic, Jan. 
6, 1941. This issue contains a bibliogra- 
phy of “tall tale” collections, too. 

Read the Glen Rounds story aloud in 
class, or assign the oral reading of it to 
one of the best readers. If there’s time, 
gre this with the reading of an- 
other of Glen Rounds’s tales which ap- 
peared in Scholastic: Knute, the Giant 
Bullsnake (Oct. 9, 1937), or Topaz, the 
Invisible Pig (Dec. 4, 1939). 


For Creative Writing Classes 


See page 3-T, Scholastic, Jan. 6, 
1941, for a lesson plan based on the 
“tall tale” form. 


Letter of Credit (P. 20) 
For Modern Literature Classes 


Here is another example of literature 
arising from current events and prob- 
lems, born of the present war and its 
stresses—and it should be taught as 
such. 

Read the essay aloud in class, or as- 
sign it for silent reading. Ask the stu- 
dents to find the answer to this question 
in the essay: Why couldn’t an intelli- 
gent man enjoy himself sightseeing in 
England during the summer of 1939? 

Encourage class discussion of this 
question. Lead the talk around to real- 
ism vs. escapism: Would it have been 
better for Mr. Weidman to plunge him- 
self back into the England of Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Sherlock Holmes, refus- 
ing to see the discordant facts which 
spoiled his story? What happens to 
peoples who refuse to face such facts? 
Did the French people face facts before 
France fell? 

The style should be studied chiefly 
because of its ease and naturalness. 
Note that the sentences aren’t twisted 
and that the words are’ words which 
everybody knows. Mr. Weidman tells 
his story as one would recount an ex- 
aero to a friend. The effect is very 
orceful, simple, and sincere. 


To Integrate English and Social Studies 


Much of this essay deals with the 
effect of. war upon the minds of chil- 
dren. Students in your class may have 
seen posters which show children in 
the midst of some destroyed neighbor- 
hood. For a fuller account, turn to some 
of the writings by and about children in 
the present crisis. See our issue of Feb- 
ruary 3, p. 20, 
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The Poetry Corner (P. 25) 
For History of Literature Classes 


To rouse interest in Robert Brownin 
and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, as 
students whether any of them saw the 
Norma Shearer-Fredric March movie 
version of The Barrets of bie: 
Street. If so, they may tell a little of the 
story. Miss Van de Water also recounts 
some of it in the Poetry Corner this 
week. Assign the Poetry Corner for 
home reading. 

Devote the next class period to get- 
ting acquainted with Robert Browning's 
poems. One good way is to read the 
selections aloud in chorus, so that stu- 
dents will experience the fine rhythmic 
patterns. Read each selection twice, 
stopping to paraphrase lines students. 
may not understand. In addition to the 
poems printed, The Grammarian’s 
Funeral makes excellent material for 
choral reading. 

Another class period should be de- 
voted to Elizabeth Barret Browning’s 
Sonnets from the Portuguese. These 
grave and intimate poems should not be 
read in chorus. A — good reader 
should read them aloud. Read, too, the 
excerpt from Cornell’s Autobiography, 
Scholastic, April 8, 1940. Encourage 
questions and explain meanings; these 
sonnets are comprehensible enough to 
the adult, but need clarification for teen- 
age people. As an outside assignment, 
ask each student to write three. or four 
paragraphs stating which of these two 
poets he likes best, and why. Read two 
or three of the best essays aloud in class. 


The Round Table (P. 26) 


For Composition and 
Creative Writing Classes 


Continue last week’s study of the 
rhymed. vs. the free verse form. This 
week you might try a practical experi- 
ment to see whether the verse-form ac- 
tually limits a poet—whether he is freer 
to create fine images when he needn't 
cope with rhyme, Ask students to read 
through all the poems carefully—first to 
enjoy them, underlining those images 
which they like particularly. Then see 
whether more striking images turn up 
in unrhymed than in rhymed poems. 
Try the same procedure with F werseer 
and unrhymed verse in some anthology 
of modern poets, such as Untermeyer. 
Or, if there’s a volume of Szplings 
handy, it will make an excellent basis 
for such an analysis. 


Books (P. 27) 


To Motivate Reading 
And for Composition Classes 


Bring to class A Treasury of the 
World’s Great Letters and War Letters 
from Britain. Remind students of last 
week’s Washington letters, taken from 








4-T Scholastic 


the former book. Read aloud four or five 
letters from each, stopping for remarks 
and discussion. Then inform the class 
about other places where letters may be 
found: in biographies, in collections by 
single writers, etc. As an outside assign- 
ment, ask each student to find and copy 

























bD OUBLY HANDY 


Opening through its own passage- 
way divectly into Grand "Cone 
Terminal, the Hotel Roosevelt of- 
fers you er convenience on 
your arrival in New York . . . And 
because of its location at the heart 
of Manhattan's great mid-town sec- 
tion, it affords the same kind of 
convenience for. all outside activi- 
ties . . . Doubly handy and doubly 
enjoyable . . . Attractive rooms, 
with shower, ‘$4.00 — with tub and 
shower, from $4.50. 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MAADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 



































“BOOK-A-DAY TESTS” 


Vitalize your Current Literature 
classes with book tests like the 
“Book Quiz” now appearing as 2 
regular feature of the English Sec- 
tion of Scholastic. For the use of 
High School and College English 
teachers, a series: of over a thou- 
sand “Book-a-Day Tests” is now 
available, dealing with both stand- 
ard and contemparary books. Each 
test has its own key. Five active 
teachers have pledged themselves 
to read a book a week for test- 
making purposes, and to add it to 
the constantly growing series. 

Price: 5 cents for mimeo- 
graphed copy of any test in the 
series. Write for list of 1021 
quizzes now ready, enclosing 
stamp, to: j 

Book-a-Day Tests 
Box 41 


Hill City, South Dakota 
















































one letter from any other book except 
the above two. Collect these letters next 

riod, and request that students spend 
the first half of the class time in writing 
a letter to anybody they choose—a living 
friend or an historical personage. The 
best copied letters, as well as the stu- 
dent-written letters should be collected 
and read aloud later. 


Social Work (P. 23) 
For All English Classes 


Present this interview to the class in 
the form of a play. Appoint a narrator to 
read the interpolated parts, and assign 
to three other students the roles of Miss 
Baker, Dr. Pettit, Mrs. Perry. Ask the 
rest of the class to keep notes of con- 
structive criticism on the readers, to be 
given afterwards to these readers with- 
out comment. If there’s time, arrange an 
informal two-part discussion, open for. 
questions and comments from the floor. 
Select a boy to defend the viewpoint 
that Social Work is as much men’s work 
as women’s; choose a girl to uphold the 
negative side of the question. 


To Improve Reading Skills 


Use this numbered article as sug- 
gested on page 4-T, Scholastic, Feb. 3, 
1941. Use these questions to check com- 
prehension. If a student can’t answer 
70% of them, he’d better slow down his 
reading speed. 

1. Did Margie’s parents object to 
Joe’s laziness? 2. What did Joe want the 
Social Service agency to give him? 3. 
Name three things which Social Service 
agencies do for people. 4. Do such agen- 
cies ever give people money? 5. T. or 
F. The Boy Scouts and the YMCA are 
Social Service agencies. 6. Name the 
head of the New York School of Social 
Work. 7. T. or F. High School graduates 
can be successful social workers easily 
without going on to college. 8. T. or F. 
A strong maternal instinct may lead 
people to be Social Workers. 9. Are 
there more men than women in Social 
Work? 10. Is Social Work a good field 
for people who want to get rich quick? 


Copyrighted Plays 


We hope that the copyright notices 
we've been publishing with our plays 
have not limited your use of our plays 
in the classroom. You may use the plays 
published in Scholastic in class. We've 
written Samuel French and the Drama- 
tists Play Service about the matter, and 
have the following replies: 

Dramatists Play Service says: “The 
whole point is, of course, that we must 
distinguish between public and private 
use. As you will see, we never object, 
nor could we legally object, to produc- 
tions, provided they are given by a 
drama class in the classroom with 





no one present except students and 
teachers. . . .” 

Samuel French tells us, “The warning 
of no performance, representation, pro- 
duction, recitation, reading, etc., of our 
plays does not apply to their use in 
classrooms. The plays may be read, 
studied, and performed in class, so long 
as such use takes place during regular 
school hours, as part of the regular 
school work, and no audience is present 
other than the members of the particu- 
lar class.” 

So perform, represent, produce, re- 
cite, and read in you classrooms with 
a free conscience. 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
March of Events (Pp. 2-4) 


The teacher may tie in many of the 
events of recent weeks around the 
major theme of Dr. Commager’s article. 
If the class uses only the English Edi- 
tion, they may read the article in social 
studies class or have it read by a stu- 
dent from the teacher's copy. Discus- 
sion might center around these ques- 
tions: What events are described which 
might be considered phases of the 
struggle for sea-power? What other 
events are likely to be caused by a con- 
cern over sea-power? How are the de- 
bates in Congress and out related to 
America’s place in such a struggle for 
sea-power? 


“But How Can Just One 
Person do Anything?” (P. 32) 


Before assigning the article to the 
class, discuss the thesis: “Democracy’s 
weakest link is the indifference of the 
electorate.” Lead the class through this 
discussion to an appraisal of the role of 
the individual citizen. Look for the 
statement which heads this article; 
seme paraphrasing of it is bound to 
occur. Suggest that the class read the 
article and recommend action which 
students and their parents might take 
to become “key” persons. In the class 
discussion of the article, plan a course 
of action for the members of the class. 
As an experiment, they might induce 
their parents to study one of the bills 
before the state legislature dealing with 
education. Find the “key people” in the 
community. Co-operate with them in 
the study of the basic problem. Con- 
sider what might be done to meet the 
problem. Have the members of the 
group (students and parents) act on the 
proposed legislation. If possible, ar- 
range to have a group from your com- 
munity visit your representative. Write 
letters expressing individual or group 
opinion. Observe the result of the ex- 
pression of opinion. Inquire about other 
pron s who have -made_ themselves 

eard on proposed legislation. 
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4 A MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 
SOUTH AMERICA: 
” An Introduction Through Four 
* Sound Films 
di- 
ial G. H. Griffiths 
u 
“ F THERE was a stage in America’s development 
ich | when “Go West! Go West!” constituted sound 
he advice, ‘the state of things today issues the rather 
er different but equally urgent appeal: “Look South! Look 
- South!” The reasons for this shift in advisable outlook 
’ are too well known to require repetition here. The fact 
= remains that today we are looking south as never 
before. To this, newspapers, books, magazines, radio 
programs, lectures, tourist accounts, official pronounce- 
ments, and governmental actions readily testify. 
Education is likewise feeling the influence of this 
the new focus of attention; and, in furtherance of the educa- 
te tional task of heightening an intelligent awareness of 
his Latin America, the pages of Scholastic have, in: recent 
a months, published a number of pertinent articles. The 
the purpose of the comments presented here is to cite some 
cle; of the contributions which instructional films are able 
to to offer in this area. 
- In this article we will refer to four instructional sound 
“ films which were designed as an integrated series. They 
lass include the following titles: Brazil (People of the Plan- 
arse tations); Argentina (People of Buenos Aires); Chile 
ass. (People of the Country Estates): and Peru (People of 
‘lls the Mountains). It is evident from the titles that a 
vith special focus has been stressed in these four films. That 
the special focus is—people. 
. in We in the United States are, as we say, committed 
Jon to the policy of being “good neighbors” to South Amer- 
a ica. But consider what the concept of neighborliness 
irre actually implies. If we turn for a moment from the 
. arena of international relations to the more limited and 
Sa intimate setting of a community street, we will perhaps 
Jrite (Continued on page 9-T) 
roup 
. eX- Courtesy Erpi Classroom Film, Inc. 


These stills are from the films discussed in this article. 
Above, Chile (People of the Country Estates) Middle, Peru 
(People of Mountains) Below, Brazil (People of Plantations) 
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Recordings: A Significant Aid in ROREENE 


II. SELECTION AND USE 
By J. Robert Miles and I. Keith Tyler 


HE proper selection and effective use of educa- 

tional recordings are matters of great importance 

to teachers now that a sizable number of such 
programs in a variety of fields is generally available. In 
choosing a program, a teacher must consider the matur- 
ity, the interests, and the needs of his particular class 
group and the educational purposes which he hopes to 
accomplish by the use of the program. 

It is equally clear that records do not teach them- 
selves. They must be used intelligently in terms of what 
they can do best. One does not simply step aside to let 
recordings do the teaching. From the reports of many 
teachers who have been cooperating with the Evalua- 
tion of School Broadcasts Project in appraising record- 
ings, we can indicate the criteria which teachers have 
found helpful in choosing recordings; likewise from 
their reports of utilization we can suggest some of the 
variety of ways in which recordings can aid in teaching. 


Educational Objectives 


The primary concern of the teacher is to select pro- 
grams that will contribute to some of the important 
educational objectives of the group. For example, re- 
cordings may add to the information of students. Educa- 
tional programs usually represent a_ considerable 
amount of careful research so that their factual accuracy 
can be depended upon. In addition, the facts in a major- 
ity of programs are presented in a meaningful setting of 
dramatization or discussion so that the impact and 
impression of such information is likely to be consider- 
able. Hence, pertinent facts are remembered, although 
incidental facts which do not bear a significant relation- 
ship to the central theme of the recording are likely to 
be forgotten. 

But the unique aspects of learning by listening go 
far beyond information alone. Through dramatization, 
the past may be brought to life, distance may be 
bridged, and issues made meaningful. Through a rep- 
resentation of reality which is convincing to the listener, 
emotions are stirred and interests, attitudes and appre- 
ciations are affected. Because dramatization and dis- 
cussion are able to give personality to what would 
otherwise be mere words, the radio or the recording 
represents a major contribution to the enrichment of 
the classroom. 

It is in the realm of such broad objectives as under- 
standings, attitudes, interests, and appreciations rather 
than information, that the contribution of recordings 
and radio programs is most significant. 


Evaluation of School Broadcasts Project, Ohio State University 


A group of science teachers reported that “The great 
men of science are usually described in most of the 
textbooks. These descriptions seldom give any inspira- 
tion but . . . when the Federal Theatre made radio 
adaptations of Paul de Kruif’s books, many of our 
youngsters were really aroused to the values and poten- 
tialities of science.” While the educational value of a 
program, then, is to be judged by the extent to which 
it contributes to the particular objectives of the class- 
room group, it should be appraised particularly in terms 
of the broad objectives where its contribution is likely 
to be outstanding. 


Interest Value 


A second criterion for the selection of a recording is 
the general appeal and interest which it has for stu- 
dents. Since auditory materials are so frequently utilized 
for giving the semblance of reality and for adding 
meaning to the materials of education, it is, of course, 
necessary that such materials be interesting to boys and 
girls. Unless their attention and interests are captivated, 
we cannot hope that they will achieve the values in- 
herent in the program. This appeal is not to be mere 
sugar-coating but should represent content inherently 
interesting to the intended student audience, handled 
skilfully and artistically. 


Clarity 


A third criterion which a teacher may use in select- 
ing a recording relates to its clarity and comprehensibil- 
ity. Here the mechanical characteristics of the record 
are important. Is the scratch level low? Do sound ef- 
fects, transition, fades; and music contribute rather than 
detract from the clarity of the program? Is the tempo 
of speech proper for classroom use? Acoustics being 
what they are in most classrooms, speech has to be 
uttered with more clarity and at a rather slower rate 
there than in the home. 

A more complete discussion of standards for apprais- 
ing both radio programs and recordings will be found 
in How to Judge a School Broadcast by Seerley Reid 
and Norman Woelfel which can be obtained from the 
Federal Radio Education Committee, United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., or from the 
Evaluation of School Broadcasts, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

In many schools recordings are selected for the school 
library by a committee of teachers who utilize, in check- 
list form, some such criteria as have been suggested. Of 
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course, recordings sometimes have to be purchased on 
the basis of meager descriptions, but when so obtained 
they are then audited by the committee so that recom- 
mendations of grade level, subject areas, and objectives 
appropriate to the local school system, can be made for 
the use of the recordings.’ 

Once the recordings are in the library, individual 
teachers can examine the card index, with its descrip- 
tions and evaluations, as a basis for the choice of pro- 
grams to be used in the classroom. Such files, when 
carefully developed, represent summaries of the vari- 
ou: appraisals made by the teacher committees together 
with descriptive material and recommendations. 

The teacher will wish to audit the recording before 
its actual use in his class. In this pre-hearing, the teacher 
can note the points which are likely to need prepara- 
tion by the class, discover the parts which are most 
likely to lead to fertile discussion, and make a final 
check of the appropriateness of the material for his 
group. He may find that in spite of the appraisal in the 
school index file, the program is not of the type which 
is likely to contribute to the educational experience of 
his particular group at that particular time. 


Equipment , 

Assuming the selection of an appropriate recording, 
what are the principal factors to be observed in its use? 
First of all, the kind of equipment which the school 
possesses must be considered. Recordings can be played 
on a portable playback machine, a phonograph, or 
through a central loudspeaker system in the school. The 
use of a playback or phonograph has the great advan- 
tage of flexibility for the teacher can use the program 
at the time it fits best into the work of the group. The 
advantage of playing recordings over a central sound 
system, on the other hand, is that one playing can be 
adequate for several classrooms. Since most records, 
and especially acetate recordings, do wear out as they 
are played, it is an advantage not to play them too 
frequently. 

When records are scheduled from a central office, the 
classroom procedure is similar to that used with radio 
programs. The teacher must plan his preparation so as 
to be ready for the program at exactly the time it is 
scheduled. This is not as rigid as some might suppose, 
since the playing of the recording can be scheduled by 


‘a group of teachers at a time when it will best meet 


their needs. The slight adjustments which a particular 
teacher needs to make to conform to the plans of a 
group within his own school are much simpler than is 
required in conforming to a broadcaster’s schedule 
which has been developed for a region as a whole. The 
greatest teaching flexibility, however, is obtained with 
a portable playback within the classroom. 

. This is not the place to discuss equipment except to 
indicate the importance of fidelity of reproduction and 


——_ (Continued on page 15-T) 


Great help in the selection of recordings will be found in a catalog of 
oo ‘tional recordings containing extensive evaluations, to be published in 
the Summer of 1941 by the Association of School Film Libraries, Life and 
Time Building, N. Y. a 
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HOW TO USE MOTION PICTURES AS 
LEADING VISUAL EDUCATORS DO 


Do You Know How To: 


¢-Train teachers to use motion pictures? 
¢ Choose films; integrate with curriculum? 
e Extend your uses of motion pictures? 
¢ Select the most effective equipment? | 


¢ Administer a visual education program? |i 
| 


FREE BOOK 
“FILMO ON THE FACULTY” 
Answers These and Other Questions 


ya find this new, free book interesting and de- 
cidedly ‘helpful—whether you're using or contemplat- 
ing using motion pictures for teaching. 

It is authentic—the methods it recommends were devel- 
oped, tested in school practice, and found successful by 
leading visual educators. 

It is comprehensive—years of close contact with schools 
have taught the Bell & Howell Educational Division what 
problems confront educators who use motion pictures, 
and practical solutions for these common problems are 
concisely presented. 

The motion picture brings worth-while benefits even 
where its possibilities are only partially developed. But its 
maximum power is revealed only in those schools wherein 
the five basic questions set forth above can a// be answered 
affirmatively. Let “Filmo on the Faculty” point the way to 
bringing to your school the full benefits of this powerful 
teaching tool. Send the coupon for your free copy. 


= 











FILMOSOUND “UTILITY” 


However fine your visual education program, it can reach 
students no more effectively than is permitted by the per- 
fection of your projectors. That’s why Bell & Howell 
Projectors are so widely used in schools. Pictured is Filmo- 
sound “Utility,” powerful, all-purpose model with all 
wanted features, now offered at a new low price. B&H 
makes models for every school need. 


SEND FOR NEW FILM CATALOGS 
Thousands of educational, recreational, and religious films are 
available from the B&H Filmosound Library at moderate rentals 
or by purchase. Each type is presented in a separate catalog. Send 
coupon for your copies. Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New 
- York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 
“SEE EER RRR RR RRR RRR RRR RR RE hess 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1846 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send: ( ) Free book, Filmo on the Faculty; 
() literature on § Y —— | projectors; catalog* om () educational, 
() recreational,’( ) religious films. 








We now own ( 


lel tie adie sd aie Whe bab eikis Ag ABA Saas ome S make. 
* Free to projector owners; 25c each to others. ee 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 
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New 16mm. Films 





YOUTH TAKES TO WINGS 
A Sound Film Dedicated to the Air Minded Youth of Today, 

“Aviation in schools not only brings definite advan- 
tages to students but provides a local and _naticual 
stimulus to the development of a method of transporta- 
tion of increasing importance in the light of national 
and international affairs,” says John W. Studebaker, the 
United States Commissioner of Education, in a recent 
article on Air Youth’s Place in the Schools. He points 
out that the educational value of the subject lies in the 
challenge which it presents to students to master the 
basic fundamentals of mathematics, physics, geography, 
and other related studies. 

A recent contribution to the education of youth in 
the field of aeronautics is the sound film, Youth Takes 
to Wings, produced by the Bray Studios of New York 
City. Based on the Traveling Air Show of the Franklin 
Institute of the State of Pennsylvania, this film presents 
a comprehensive demonstration and explanation of the 
principles of aerodynamics. The role which the en- 
thusiastic young model builder is destined to fulfill in 
the future development of this rapidly growing industry 
is forcefully pointed out. An exhibition of model air- 
planes reveals the amazing skill which the youth of 
today are developing in precision workmanship. 

The National Aeronautics Association has placed its 
stamp of approval on this film which graphically ex- 
plains the theory of flight through the use of simple 
working models and clear-cut explanations. The picture 
opens with a sequence on birds in flight showing how 
they control their movements in the air by manipulat- 
ing wing and tail feathers. Man’s various attempts at 
building flying machines, based on his observation of 
birds in flight, are shown. Lighter-than-air balloons 
blimps and dirigibles are demonstrated by models and 
full-sized ships. The principles of rotating wing flight 
which apply to the autogiro and the helicopter are 
demonstrated by means of the boomerang of the Aus- 
tralian hunter. : i 

Air flow, force, mass, density and thermals are ex- 
plained by the demonstrator who applies these laws to 
a model plane that develops from a simple wing to 4 
model glider with rubberband power and propeller 

The picture does not claim to transform the observer 
into an aviation engineer or designer, but it does give 
a clear understanding of the basic laws of aviation. 


(Concluded on page 13-T) 


Courtesy Bray Studios 

The stills on the left, from the film Youth Takes To Wings, 
illustrate the significance of streamlining in construction 
of airplanes. A. visible air stream demonstrates the flow of 
air areund (1) a disc, (2) ball, (3) ball & cone, (4) melon. 
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South America 


(Continued on page 9-T) 


America as a whole. Thus, while the 
Silvas — a Portuguese family on a coffee 
plantation — dominate the film on Bra- 
zil, Senhor Azevedo — a wealthy planta- 
tion owner of Rio de Janeiro, and his 
commercial agent, Senhor Hernandez, 
also figure prominently in the treatment. 
So, also, do other plantation workers, 
who indicate the varied mixture of peo- 
ples characteristic of Brazil: northern 
Europeans, central Europeans, Latins. 
Negroes, mestizos and Orientals. 

Likewise, while the family of Roberto 
Campos, a packing plant employee of 
Buenos Aires, receives central atten- 
tion in the Argentina film Sefior Rodri- 
guez, a grain broker, also enters in con- 
spicuously along with other city dwell- 
ers and the gauchos and agricultural 
workers of the pampas. 

In Chile, it is the family of the aristo- 
cratic land-owner, Senor McKenna 
which plays the leading role; but farm- 
ers and servants on the McKenna estate 
are also included together with city- 
dwellers of Santiago, workers in the 
nitrate and copper mines, and students 
of Chile’s universities. 

In the film on Peru, the Pachacutec 
family of an Indian village in the Peru- 
vian mountains are featured but the 
Spanish-lineaged citizens of Lima also 
figure in the treatment. 


In these four films, then, the ap- 
proach to South America is through its 
people — people observed in their own 
routine tasks, heard in their own speech, 
witnessed in their own recreations, and 
followed in their own distinctive pur- 
suits. It has been the intent of the pro- 
ducers that through this technique 
South America will become, in the 
minds of North American students, not 
simply a continent of so many square 
miles of territory, not only a land of 
certain exports and imports, not merely 
a portion of the globe having spe- 
cific topographical features, but a 
place where Chiquita Silva of Brazil 
labors in the coffee fields with her fa- 
ther, mother and brothers; where Senor 
Campos of Buenos Aires inspects beet 
in the day-time -and joins his family 
for a quiet evening at home; where the 
McKennas of Chile entertain guests at 
their country estate, while their son 
José, pursues his medical studies in 
Santiago; and where Apuri Pachacutec 
and his family till the ancestral lands 
ot a communal village high in the Peru- 
vian Andes almost within the shadow of 
ancient Incan ruins. 


Economic Factors 


At the same time equal attention has 
been given to the setting within which 
these people of South America carry 
on their activities and pursue their in- 
terests. Certain highly relevant consid- 
erations emerge, not only for a better 
understanding of the individual coun- 
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WALTER O. GUTLOHN, INC. 

C Further information about sound film 
“North Sea Patrol’ 

[) Catalog of 2,000 Entertainment and 
Educational Films 

POST PICTURES CORPORATION 

( Further information about sound film 
“City of Wax” 


(CJ Further information about sound film 
“Private Life of the Gannets” 


(1 Catalog of 16mm. films 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE COMPANY 


City 


Is Your Motion Picture Equipment 16mm. Sound? 


Does Your School Own a Phonograph? 


In What Subject Matter Areas Are You Interested?........... ce seecccceccecece e9s'e%s 


I 
| 
I 
| 
I 
| 
| 1 Free sample of Radio-Mat Slide 
| 
l 
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l 
| 
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RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
(1 RCA 16mm. Sound Film Projector 

() RCA Victor Radios 

C] RCA Victrolas 

[] Victor Record Releases for educational 


use 

(0 RCA Victor School Sound System 

SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 

(1 Catalog of Tri-Purpose Projector 

(] Catalog of Polaroid Three-Dimension 
Projector 

[) 35mm. Filmstrip Catalog 

(0 Catalog of 2” x 2” Kodachrome Slides 

THEATER-ON-FILM, INC. 

( Illustrated Brochure on Film “Journey To 
Jerusalem” 
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‘tries involved, but for South America 


as a whole. Brazil is seen to be a 
country of a dominantly Portuguese 
stamp — the Portuguese people being 
most numerous, and the Portuguese 
language being universally official. Cof- 
fee is seen to be the leading export, 
though attention is called to the fact 
that Brazil has passed, historically, from 
emphasis on one major export commod- 
ity to another, sugar cane being again 
in the ascendancy, just as it was once 
the leading product. Those features of 
Brazil which make it a “melting pot of 
peoples” are likewise noted, for, on the 
plantations, Portuguese immigrants are 
seen working side by side with northern 
Europeans, central Europeans, Latins. 
Negroes, mestizos and Orientals. At- 
tention is called, also, to the role of 
absentee landlordship, the nature of the 
country-city relationship, and the status 
of Brazil as a predominantly agricul- 
tural nation—a supplier of foodstuffs 
and raw materials, rather than a pro- 
ducer of manufactured goods. The use 
of animated maps lays stress on Bra- 
zil’s vast dimensions — its possession of 
a territorial extent exceeding that of 
continental United States. 


In the film on Argentina there is an 
emphasis on the ways in which Buenos 
Aires exhibits the pattern of things 
common to great ‘metropolitan ‘centers 
the world over — in its subways, street 
cars, and buses; its congestion; its im- 
posing business, financial, and shopping 
centers; its contrasting standards of liv- 
ing; its newspapers, its forms of recrea- 
tion; and its commercial enterprise — 
all this resting on an economic founda- 
tion provided by the abundant yield of 
the vast pampas region in livestock, 
corn; wheat, and other such produce. 

The role of the agricultural Central 
Valley in Chile is seen against the back- 
ground of the position of the nitrate 
and copper mines in the national econo- 
my, together with the pastoral areas 
and the commercial ports of the coast. 


Emphasis is placed on pre-Conquest 
Incan attainments in the film on Peru. 
Historical factors in the story of South 
America receive considerable atten- 
tion. There is also a recognition of the 
role of Lima as the commercial, finan- 
cial, political, and educational hub of 
Peru of today. 

Geographical factors are vividly evi- 
dent as there passes before the eye 
of the observer the temperate highland 
plateau of coffee-growing Brazil; the 
vast flat pampas of agriculturally 
wealthy Argentina; the coastal regions, 
deserts, valleys and mountain ranges of 
long-and-narrow Chile; and the remote 
Andean fastnesses of still largely Indian 
Peru. 


(Concluded on page 16-T) 











Give Your Pictures the “BIG TIME” 
Projection They Deserve with 


RCA 16 mm. SOUND FILM PROJECTOR 


Finer, clearer sound... More even 
light distribution on screen... 
Greater operating simplicity. It’s 
years ahead...16 superior features 
-..yet is priced with the lowest! 


IVE your pictures new sparkle 

... your sound new life—with 
the sensational RCA 16 mm. Sound 
Film Projector. 

The finer performance and greater 
operating simplicity of this instru- 
ment are the result of RCA engi- 
neering. Designed by the men who 
build RCA equipment used in 
Hollywood studios and in thousands 


~-ROXY THEATRE 

on New York’s Broadway has RCA 
Motion Picture Sound Equipment. Over 
6000 theatres on the other Broadways 
of America are similarly equipped to 
provide their audiences with the finest 
performance! 


of theatres, this projector has over- 
size reflector, condenser and objec- 
tive lens which provide more even 
distribution of light on the screen. 
Sound is full, clear and more bril- 
liant—at either high or low volume 
—because of film take-up equalizer 
and superb electrodynamic speaker. 
To greatly simplify threading, this 
projector has threading line cast on 
projection block. All size reels may 
be quickly rewound by motor. 

Low in cost, easy to carry, this 
equipment is just what you’ve been 
looking for to make every lesson 
live! 


Modern schools stay modern 

with RCA Tubes in their sound alle ne 
equipment. Trademark ““RCA 

Victor’’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by SEALY | Cost 

RCAMfg.Co., Inc. In Canada, (GMseeaeeeaeoee 
RCAVictor Co., Ltd., Montreal 


You are cordially invited to visit the 
RCA Victor booths G-22, 24, 26, at the 
NEA Convention in Atlantic City. 


Educational Dept. (SC-2) 

RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

Camden, New Jersey 

: Send complete information regard- 
ing RCA 16 mm. Sound Film Projector. 
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Another GUTLOHN First! 


NORTH SEA PATROL 


The first drama based on the war with av- 
thentic scenes of the British Navy in action. 
Cast includes Geoffrey Toone and Judy Kelly. 











Other Recent 16 mm. Sound Film 


_ FEATURE RELEASES 
THE OUTSIDER 


Inspiring drama of faith and love. Ac- 
claimed by critics and film committees 
throughout the nation. Features Mary 
Maguire and George Sanders. 


* 
HOUSEMASTER 


Comedy-drama of English school life. 
Starring Otto Kruger, Phillips Holmes 
and Diana Churchill. 


* 
SPIES OF THE AIR 


A colorful story of the British Secret 
Service combatting airplane espionage. 
Features Basil Radford, Barry Barnes, 
Joan Marion. 


* 
BLACK LIMELIGHT 


Mystery drama with Raymond Massey. 
* 


WARNING 

* 

MYSTERY OF ROOM 13 
* 

JUST LIKE A WOMAN 
* 

DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES 

* 


THE TERROR 

* 
ONE NIGHT IN PARIS 
* 
LITTLE MISS MOLLY 

* 

BLACK EYES 
* 


HIDDEN MENACE 


Send for catalog of 2000 Enter- 
tainment and Educational Subjects 
—for rent or sale. 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
35 W. 45th St., Dept. HS-24 New York 























NEWS from the Field 


KODACHROME SLIDE LIBRARY: 
A library of 25,000 Kodachrome 2” x 2” 
slides is announced by the Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. A catalog has 
been developed primarily for use in the 
schoolroom in which the individual 
slides are listed under the following 
headings: Fine Arts, Geography — 
United States and foreign, History, 
Literature, Natural Sciences, Patriotic, 
Recreation and travel, Religion, Soci- 
ology, Transportation, Water Safety. 


The thousands of . transparencies 
listed in this catalog represent only the 
nucleus about which the library will be 
built during the coming eam A second 
section of the catalog will be announced 
within a few months which will con- 
tain many additions to the material ap- 
pearing in the present catalog, as well 
as hundreds of slides on more technical 
and scientific subjects covering a wide 
field. 


In spite of the current world crisis, 
the Society has been able to secure 
Kodachromes of almost every foreign 
country. It is interesting to note that 
each of the Kodachromes, with the sin- 
gle exception of the art re pe ong 
was photographed in natural color on 
the actual location pictured. The foreign 
slides feature places of interest, historic 
and geographic, and costumes and man- 
ners of the people. 


Slides are not assembled in sets but 
may be purchased individually at 50c 
each in Eastman cardboard Ready- 
mounts, or 60c each mounted between 


glass in the new S. V. E. Slide Binder, 


REVISED FILM LISTING: The Six- 
teenth Edition of “1000 and One — The 
Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films,” 
published by the Educational Screen 
at 64 East Lake Street, Chicago, |[I- 
linois, is now ready for distribution. 
— may be obtained direct from the 
publisher at 75c each. The films are 
classified under 155  subject-groups. 
The content of each film is indicated 
briefly and the various sources from 
which they may be secured are given. 
In addition to many new subjects, films 
from previous editions that continue to 
circulate extensively are included. A 
complete alphabetical index to all films 
in the book is a convenience to the user 
who is interested primarily in locating 
the distributor of a sawn: film. 


PAN-AMERICANA: Visual and teach- 
ing aids on Latin America, Spain, and 
the United States. Compiled by Dr. 
Lili Heimers, Director of Visual Aids 
Service, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Upper Montclair, N. J., 1940. 
29 pp. Mimeo. 50 cents. 


In the preparation of this list of 
charts, exhibits, films, pictures, slides, 
and publications for teaching classes in 
junior and senior high school, particular 
emphasis has been placed on inexpen- 
sive or free visual and teaching aids. 
Complete addresses are given for each 
one of the sources from which the mate- 
rial. may be obtained and the prices 
and terms under which they may be 
secured is indicated in every instance. 


+3 
Courtesy Commonwealth Pictures 


The indomitable expression on this old lady’s face reflects the determination with 
which her people struggle to survive on a barren, wind-swept island off the north- 
ernmost top of Scotland, scene of the new sound. film, The Edge of the World. 
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New 16mm Films 
(Concluded from page 8-T) 

COVER TO COVER — Two-reel sound film on the writ- 
ing and publishing of books. Sequences on editing, pub- 
lishing, printing and selling are included. Man’s earliest 
attempts to write are depicted and the development of 
the printing press is shown. Brief talks by the follow- 
ing well known authors are included: Somerset 
Maugham, Rebecca West and Julian Huxley. Available 
on a rental basis through Audio-Film Libraries, 661 
Bloomfield Avenue, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


EDGE OF THE WORLD — Seven-reel “feature sound 
film based on the story of the defeat of a strong, hardy 
people faced by insurmountable natural odds on a 
lonely island of the Shetland group off the northern- 
most top of Scotland. At the beginning of the film a 
yacht is shown approaching a deserted island. The 
skipper, Andrew, tells the owner it is the Island of 
Hirta, which means death. The owner of the yacht dis- 
embarks, and while he is wandering over the island, he 
finds a tombstone with the inscription “Peter Manson 
~ Gone Over.” When he asks Andrew what it means, 
\ndrew tells him the story of the island where he spent 
his youth. 

Behind the making of this documentary epic lies an 
absorbing story told in a 333-page book by Director 
Powell called “200,000 Feet — Edge of the World,” pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Company. After seven years 
ot intermittent planning and preparation, Director 
Powell left Glasgow with a staff of 24 actors, camera- 
men, and sound technicians, for the remote island of 
Foula (called Hirta in the film) in the Shetlands. The 
party went through extraordinary hardships during the 
five months they were there. Upon two occasions they 
were marooned and during: the last week’s stay the 
wind blew a 100-mile-an-hour gale. 

A study guide is available for the film which may be 
secured on a rental basis through Commonwealth Pic- 
tures Corporation, 729 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


THE 400,000,000 — Five-ree] documentary sound film 
presenting China’s heroic resistance to the Japanese 
invasion. The picture deals with the efforts toward 
modernization of China under the leadership of Sun 
Yat-Sen the background of ancient civilization foreign 
exploitation of China, particularly by’the Japanese; the 
effect of modern warfare on the whole population; 
unification of democratic China and its remarkable re- 
sistance. Available on a rental basis through Garrison 
Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


THE WARNING — Three-ree] sound film showing the 
activities of the British Government for protecting its 
Nationals and its property against the horrors of war. 
The audience experiences the realism of an air-raid and, 
as the enemy planes soar above, the British forces go 
into action: Anti-aircraft, Royal Air Forces, Police Units, 
Air Raid Wardens, Observer Corps, Auxiliary Fire Serv- 
ice, First Aid Units. The picture closes with the phrase, 
“Let us be thankful hep is still time to train and pre- 
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pare.” Available on a rental and purchase basis through 
Walter O. Gutlohn, 35 West 45th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

WE LIVE IN TWO WORLDS — One-reel sound film nar- 
rated by J. B. Priestley which shows, by means of maps, 
animation and scenes of people and events, the striking 
contrast between the world of national frontiers 
bristling with arms, and another world of universal 
trade, modern transportation and communications. The 
emphasis is placed on the significant need for a better 
understanding between nations. Available on a purchase 
basis through Post Pictures Corporation, 723 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Acclaimed— 


The outstanding Educational feature of the year. 





“A Masterniece.'—N. Y. E 


“One of the most beautifully 
photographed, most unusual and 
most dramatic films.” 


—N. Y. TIMES 
“A picture that will be remem- 
bered "’ --N. Y. SUN 








Now available in 16mm sound film. 





“THE EDGE OF THE WORLD” will inevitably 
become widely known as an outstanding film of 
its type for school and college use. In power and 
in perfection of cinematography it excels Lor- 
entz’s “The River,” Flaherty’s “Man of Aran” and 
Cavalcanti’s “North Sea.—Motion Picture Com- 
mittee, Dept. Secondary Education of the N. E. A. 


Send for copy of free illustrated teachers guide. 




















Quotations for rental and sale available upon request. 


COMMONWEALTH PICTURES CORP. 


729 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


———— HIGHEST AWARD* 


CITY OF WAX (1 reel) 


A fascinating, detailed presentation of the highly organized society that 
is the world of the bee, where life follows a pattern incredibly perfect. 





PRIVATE LIFE OF THE GANNETS (1 reel) 


-Beautiful and thrilling life story of that magnificent bird, the Gannet, or 
Solon Goose. Closeups and slow motion are employed with remarkable 
effectiveness in depicting this bird in all its grace and spectacular activity. 


*The Academy of Arts and Sciences selected 
these subjects for their highest award. 


These and many other outstanding 16 mm sound films on bird and ani- 
mal life has just been added to our releases. 


Catalog on request 


POST PICTURES CORPORATION «2 ." 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR MARCH 


SUNDAY 


I Am an American 
12:15-12:30 p.m. 


NBC Blue 


Pageant of Art NBC Red 
12:30-1:00 p.m. 

Mar. 2, The Period of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. ’ 

Mar. 9, The Discovery of America 
and Aztec Art. 

Mar. 16, Charles V and Titian. 

Mar. 23, Michelangelo and the Sis- 
tine Chapel. 

Mar. 30, The Field of the Cloth of 
Gold. 


On Your Job 
1:30-2:00 p.m. 
Mar. 2, Factory Inspector. 
Mar. 9, She Teaches Flying. 
Mar. 16, He Raises Flowers. 
Mar. 23, Stenographers All. 
Mar. 30, Railway Express Agent. 


NBC Biue 


NBC Red 


American Pilgrimage 
2:00-2:15 p.m. ; 

Mar. 2, Helen Hunt Jackson (Colo- 
rado Springs, Col.) 

Mar. 9, Ambrose Bierce (San Fran- 
cisco). 

Mar. 16, Jack London. — 

Mar. 23, Bret Harte (Santa Cruz, 
Cal.). 

Mar. 30, Hamlin Garland (Holly- 
wood, Cal.). 


University of Chicago Round Table 
NBC Red 
2:30-3:00 p.m. 


Great Plays NBC Blue 
3:00-4:00 p.m. 

Mar. 2, The Climbers (Fitch). 

Mar. 9, The Well of the Saints 
(Synge). 

Mar. 16, The Swan (Molnar). 

Mar. 23, Survey of Modern Ameri- 
can Drama. 

Mar. 30, Robert -E. Lee (Drink- 


water). 


MONDAY 


Americans at Work 
9:15-9:45 a.m. 

8, Coal. 

10, Iron. 

17, Precious Stones. 

24, Tin. 

31, Copper. 


CBS 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Citizens All 
6:00-6:15 p.m. 
Mar. 1, A 24-Hour Community. 
Mar. 8, Youth Needs Opportunity 
Now. 
Mar. 15, The Things Men Live For. 
Mar. 22, Is This a Land of Plenty? 
Mar. 29, Safety, for What and from 
What? 


NBC Red 





TUESDAY 


Wellsprings of Music 
9:15-9:45 a.m. 
Mar. 4, Negro Work Songs. 
Mar. 11, Work Rhythms 
Marches. . 
Mar. 18, Sailor Songs. 
Mar. 25, Music of the Sea. 


CBS 


and 


Raymond Gram Swing 
10:00-10:15 p.m. 


CBS 


Invitation to Learning 


10:15-10:45 p.m. 


Mar. 4, Pilgrim’s Progress (Bunyan). 

Mar. 11, Notebooks (Leonardo da 
Vinci). 

Mar. 18, History (Tacitus). 

Mar. 25, Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire (Gibbon). 


WEDNESDAY 


New Horizons 
9:15-9:45 a.m. 


Mar. 5, Man-Made Waterways. 

Mar. 12, Steam Conquers Winds and 
Current. 

Mar. 19, Waters for Green Pastures. 

Mar. 26, Oil on Quiet Waters. 


Echoes of History NBC Blue 
2:15-2:30 p.m. ~ 
Mar. 12, John Marshall, Speech at 
Virginia Convention 1788. 
Mar. 26, Andrew Jackson, Farewell 
Address, 1837. 


Cavalcade of America 


7:30-8:30 p.m. 


NBC Blue 
8:00-8:30 p.m. 


CBS 


NBC Red 
Quiz Kids 


Doctors at Work NBC Blue 


10:30-11:00 p.m. 
Mar. 5, Fit to Fight (Army Surgeon). 
Mar. 12, Brain Surgeon. 
Mar. 19, First Line of Defense 
(Navy Surgeon). 
Mar. 26, Health for the Workmen 
(Industrial Physician). 


THURSDAY 


Tales from Far and Near 
-9:15-9:45 a.m. 
Mar. 6, The Great Geppy (Dubois). 
Mar. 13, Presented in Cooperation 
with “Junior Programs, Inc.” 
Mar. 20, American Traditional Folk 
Ballads. 
Mar. 27, The Dauntless Liberator 
(Marschall & Crane). 
America’s Town Meeting 


9:35-10:30 p.m. 


CBS 


NBC Blue 








TUNE IN THIS MONTH 


Ali hours are Eastern’ Time. 
See your papers for program 
changes and special features. The 
programs that are listed here are 
subject to change. 

CBS means Columbia Broad- 
casting System; NBC Red, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company on 
the Red chain; NBC Blue, Na- 
tional on the Blue; MBS, Mutual 
Broadcasting System. 











MBS 


FRIDAY 


This Living World 
9:15-9:45 a.m. 
Mar. 7, Immigrants All. 
Mar. 14, New Culture in the Amer- 
icas. 
Mar. 21, America’s Health. 
Mar. 28, Pan-American Relations. 


CBS 


Exploring Space CBS 
3:45-4:00 p.m. 
Information Please NBC Red 
8:30-9:00 p.m. 

Story Behind the Headlines NBC Red 
11:15-11:30 p.m. 

No Politics CBS 
1:30-1:45 p.m. 

This new show follows the procedures 


of a session of Congress and draws its 
talent from members of the national 
legislature. To the radio audience there 
is the fun—and the information—of sit- 
ting in on a radio session of Congress. 
Questions slanted toward problems of 
national and international scope are 
drawn from all parts of the country, and 
are treated in a “non-partisan” sense. 


The World Is Yours NBC Red 
5:00-5:30 p.m. 
Mar. 1, The Nation’s New Art Gal- 
lery. 
Mar. 
Earth? 
Mar. 15, 300 Years of Chemistry. 
Mar. 22, Coins of America. 
Mar. 29, Fifty Centuries of Silk. 


H. V. Kaltenborn NBC Red 
7:45-8:00 p.m. 

The program is also on the air on 

Tuesdays and Thursdays at the same 

hour and on Sunday at 3:45-4:00 p.m. 


Man and the World NBC Blue 
8:15-8:30 p.m. 

Mar. 1, The World of Coal. 

Mar. 8, The Nature Trail. 

Mar. 15, The World of Oil. 

Mar. 22, Black Knights. 

Mar. 29, The World of Iron and 
Steel. 


8, How Old Is Life On the 
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MAKE YOUR 
OWN SLIDES 
ON YOUR 
TYPEWRITER 


RaviO 


TALK from your screen 
we WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 
50 RADIO-MATS $1.50 
White, Amber or Green. 3 
Accept no s: bstitute. USE 


RADIO-MATS 
Write for Free Sample 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., INC. 
1819 Broadway Dept. K 
New York, N. Y. 
For sale by your Theatre and 
Photo Supply Dealer 


@ Ra0i0-Mas 
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RECORD Imports 


Brand new English POLYDOR-SERIES records — 
never before sold at these low prices. Surfaces 
superior to domestic records. Finest artists and 
orchestras in outstanding classics. Ten inch rec- 
ords only 75¢. Send today for new FREE cata- 
logue containing hundreds of selections. Exclu- 
sive with 


The GRAMOPHONE SHOP, Dept. S 
18 East 48th Street, New York 


LIFE OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


16 mm. Sound Film, Rental $2 
A dramatic portrayal of the outstanding events 
in the public life of our 26th President, includ- 
ing the building of the Panama Canal—his con 
servation plan—naval modernization and other 
noteworthy achievements. Running time 16 min 
Send for catalog. 

AUDIO- FILM LIBRARIES 
66! Bloomfield Ave. Bloomfield, N. 3. 























Recordings 
(Continued from page 7-T) 


to make the generalization that the 
playback set should be capable of giv- 
ing all the quality that is to be found 
on the record, since the educational 
value of a program is dependent to a 
considerable extent upon the clarity of 
the program. 


Improve Acoustics 


The acoustics of a classroom take on 
a great importance when either record- 
ings or radio programs are used. New 
buildings should be a with 
acoustic tile in the ceilings of each 
classroom. Older rooms can sometimes 
be improved by hanging drapes at the 
sides of the windows and over a portion 
of the blackboard space, putting the 
loudspeaker at an angle in one of the 
front corners of the room, rather than 
centered in the front of the room, so 
that the reverberations are broken up. 
The combination of a large number of 
glass windows and blackboards both of 
which have smooth hard surfaces, con- 


stitutes the chief source of acoustic diffi- 


culty in the classroom. When the room 
is full of children and some of the sug- 
gested precautions have been taken, 
listening conditions usually become 
fairly good. 








A“Must” FILM FOR 


every HIGH SCHOOL 


Varying Usage 


The use the teacher makes 
of a recording depends to a 
considerable extent upon the 





The Epic Screen Story of the 





FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Directed by Jean Renoir—creator of ‘’Grand Illusion” 


nature of the program. A 
Shakespearean By for ex- 
ample, will call for different 
utilization activities than a 
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FRENCH DIALOG 


ADVANCE BOOKINGS TAKEN NOW! 


oa, a ‘ | 
cy Marseillaise 
Portrays the Historic Effort to establish a nation of 


LIBERTY FRATERNITY EQUALITY 
16mm Sound Film—80 Minutes 


ENGLISH TITLES 








tures. Write to Dept. . 


GARRISON FILMS 


1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


We are a central service for all foreign language 

films — Complete equipment furnished if desired. ; 

FREE—Our Check List of all foreign Language Fea- 
sc 


recording of French pronun- 
ciation, Recordings of musical 
selections, poetry, and @orrect 
speech can be utilized as ex- 
amples of authoritative in- 
terpretation or to develop ap- 
preciation both for the creator 
and the interpreter. Latin, 
French, German and Spanish 
pronunciation can be im- 
proved and aided through 
records constricted for this 
purpose. 

Speech and English teach- 
ers may utilize many types of 
programs not for their con- 
tent alone, but as examples of 
effective use of the voice. 


(Because of space limita- 
tions, we are unable to con- 
clude this article by Messrs. 
Miles and Tyler in this issue. 
The final installment will ap- 
pear in the March 31 Sight 
and Sound section.) 














ENTERTAINING 
ABSORBING 
THEATRE-ON-FILM Inc. 


proudly presents 


JOURNEY to 
JERUSALEM 


by MAXWELL ANDERSON 


as staged by ELMER RICE 
at the National Theatre, N. Y¥. C. 


An outstanding event in the history of 
16mm. film-making! A filmed stage play 
— featuring its original, stellar cast. EX- 
CLUSIVE for the non-theatrical movie 
market. It brings BROADWAY to YOU. 
An opportunity to see and enjoy the plays 
that thrill New York theatre-goers. 


Film’s Running Time: 90 Minutes 
RCA Recording 


A BOON TO EDUCATORS 
STUDENTS DRAMA-LOVERS 


A magnificent film for showings in 
schools, churches, colleges, dramatic so- 
cieties, charitable and social organiza- 
tions, private homes, etc. Endorsed by 

inent educators, high church digni- 
taries, and magazine and newspaper 
editors. 





An Excellent Fund-Raising Medium 


Arrangements can be made for Organi- 
zations not having 16MM. Sound 
Projection Machines 


AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE BOOKINGS 
Address All Communications to 
THEATRE-on-FILM Inc. 
JOSEPH POLLAK, President 


1619 Broadway Dept.S. New York, N. Y. 
Tel.: Circle 5-7438 


Territories Available for Reliable Agents 























It’s A WELL-KNOWN FACT that pupils aren't so enthusiastic about 
their schoolbooks that they eat ’em up. But here are three books 
that contradict that fact. Pupils really go after ’em! 


THE stoRY OF Corres — Pictures, maps, 
and legends make this tale about coffee 
appeal to youthful reading appetites. 
While youngsters devour the strange 
ways of strange lands, they digest geog- 
raphy, history, agriculture, and mar- 
keting. And, for you there’s a section 
on brewing coffee. 


THE STORY OF SALMON — Y our pupils will 
stuff themselves with natural history, 


social science, even home economics, 
when they read this 48-page, 26-illus- 
tration booklet. But it’s all sugar-coated 
with the adventure story of the salmon. 
The back of the booklet contains salmon 
recipes for you to try at home. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS AND THE STORY OF PINE- 
appte— 48 pages of food for thought 
about pineapples. This booklet satisfies 
childrenss hunger for far-off lands with 
its 37 illustrations and sparkling de- 
scriptions that bring the colorful Islands 
to life. And you'll enjoy trying the 
pineapple dishes ... . 17 of them. 


Treat your pupils to these three books. 
They're free. So, just clip the coupon 
and mail, 











AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Home Economics Dept. S-241, American Can Co. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 


Please send me: .......... “The Story of Coffee”. 


No. of Copies 
and the Story of Pineapple.” 


“The Hawaiian Islands 
No. of Copies 


**The Story of Salmon.” 














16-T Scholastic 


South America 


(Continued from page 10-T) 


Social and cultural factors are illumi- 
nated in the broad gulf which is mani- 
fest between the laboring populace and 
the wealthy upper classes in the coun- 
tries treated—a middle-class in the 
American sense being almost non-ex- 
istent. Factors of this kind are observ- 
able as well in the status of education, 
which is either directly indicated or 
rather clearly implied in the respective 
treatments; in the utilization of leisure 
time; in religious affiliations; in native 
music; in the role of the press; in the 
Spanish and Portuguese dialogue; and 
in the personal interests which are re- 
vealed. 


Films Initiate Unit 


Thus, if personal factors are dominant 
in the four films mentioned, highly rele 
vant implications for other aspects of 
South America have also been deliber- 
ately included. The South American 
economy, for example, will be seen to 
be that of a continent which is still 
essentially agricultural, a supplier of 
foodstuffs and industrial raw materials 
— a consideration of the utmost import- 
ance in appreciating South America’s 
orientation vis-a-vis the United States 
and the complex international situation 


.of today. It will be seen to be a con- 


tinent of Spanish-speaking peoples with 
the notable exceptions of Portuguese- 
speaking Brazil and the remaining Indi- 
an aborigines. It will be seen to be a 
continent of wide contrasts in standards 
of living, with the middle-class scarcely 
a controlling factor. 


Stimulate Further Study 


Yet, many as are the insights which 
these four films on South America are 
intended to foster, they are submitted 
as being, above all, a means of approach 
to an understanding of nations to the 
south. They have been designed to in- 
form directly; but they have been de- 
signed, also, to stimulate interests, to 
raise questions, and to promote further 
study. They have been produced with 
the knowledge that other media of in- 
struction are capable of supplying de- 
tailed data on other highly pertinent as- 
pects of.the South American scene. 
They stress people, since statistics on 
exports and imports, for example, are 
readily available elsewhere. They stress 
a flavor of life, since further detailed 
features of that life in its less personal 
aspects can be provided by the printed 
page. They present South America 2s 
a place where people live — people with 
work to do, ahies to enjoy, and in- 
terests to pursue, even as you and I. 
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Let’s call him Joe. Joe was born 

on New York’s lower east side. 
In a small town that would be 
“across the tracks.” Margie was the 
girl in the case. She lived in a Fifth 
Avenue apartment. She and Joe had 
met at a school dance. They had 
gone to movies and concerts and 
parties together. Then Margie’s par- 
ents took a hand. They decided 
things had gone far enough. Joe was 
a nice boy, but, well, he was not to 
be encouraged. So next time Joe 
telephoned, he was told that Margie 
had other engagements. She must 
study for her history exam, she must 
give more time to her music. But 
Joe knew the real reason. He was not 
“good enough” for Margie. What 
could he do? He decided to talk 
with someone at the Community Ser- 
vice Society. That's how I heard 

about his story. 

What is the Community Service 
Society, you ask? It’s an agency for 
social work in New York City, the 
largest family welfare organization 
in the United States. Then why did 
Joe go to them for help? He had a 
job; his family didn’t need assistance. 
But Joe was in trouble, and helping 
people find a way out of trouble is 
the principal task of the modern 
family service agency. In his case 
the task wasn’t easy, and it took pa- 
tience, skill, and a deep understand- 
ing of human nature to help Joe Y ova 
ways and means to make himself ac- 
ceptable to Margie’s parents. 

What other functions does a wel- 
fare agency perform? Well, let’s take 
a look at the report of the Commun- 
ity Service Society. This organiza- 


Tie is a story of a boy in love. 


45) tion operates a home for the aged, 


it provides vacations for boys and 
girls, it conducts classes in nutrition, 
it offers a home nursing service, it 
cares for homeless men and boys, it 
works with the courts in the rehabili- 
tation of offenders, it helps people 
to find jobs. All these services it per- 
forms in addition to giving financial 
aid to needy families. Yet this or- 
ganization with its multitude of ac- 
tivities represents only one branch 
of social work. It is primarily a “case 
work” agency. That means it deals 
with individual problems or cases. 
It offers help as a physician pre- 


%2 scribes treatment, after careful con- 


sultation and investigation. For this 
service it needs a large staff of 


(393 words to end of this c:olumn) 
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Your English and Your Job 


Social Work Is a Profession That Calls for 
Specialized Training as Well as High Ideals 


By Gretta Baker 


trained case workers, home econo- 
mists, administrators, nurses, voca- 
tional counselors, and many others. 
In fact, this field employs more 
workers than any other branch of 
social service. 

Social group work offers oppor- 
tunity for service of a different typé. 
It includes recreational activities in 
clubs, community centers, settlement 
houses, and churches. The Boy 
Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the Y. M. 
C.A., the Y.W.C.A., and similar 
organizations for young people and 
adults belong in this division. The 
people who direct these group ac- 
tivities are just as much social work- 
ers as the child welfare workers or 
the probation officers who try to help 
juvenile delinquents. The difference 
is, they are concerned with a group, 
rather than an individual. 

A third division of social work is 
community organization. This 
branch includes groups promoting 
social legislation and other measures 
for the public welfare. It includes 

(530 words to end of this column) 


the organization of “community 
chests” and similar drives for raising 
funds. 

Research represents anothet 
branch of social work. It involves the 
study of underlying causes that pro- 
duce social unrest and maladjust- 
ment. It tries to find the reasons for 
the problems that come to the “case 
worker” and to suggest methods for 
their solution. 

Well, that gives you some idea. of 
social service. The next question is, 
how do you become a social work- 
er? For the answer let’s call on a real 
authority, Dr. Walter W. Pettit, Di- 
rector of the New York School of So- 
cial Work. The school is a division 
of the Community Service Society 
and also a graduate school of Co- 
lumbia University. This famous in- 
stitution was founded in 1898 when 
social service was a new profession. 
Dr. Pettit has been associated with 
the school for twenty-six years. In 
that time social work has assumed a 
new significance in our national life, 


(685 words to end of this column) 


All photographs are by courtesy of the Community Service Society of New York; Paul Parker Photo 
Helping people to find a way out of their trouble is the principal task of the 
family service agency. Interviewing forms a large and important part of this work. 
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Rudolph H. Hoffman 
A Community Service Society nurse 
teaching a young mother how to mix 
the formula for her brand new baby. 


and professional standards have kept 
pace with its growth. 

“Twenty-six years ago,” Dr. Pettit re- 
called, “most social workers got their 
training through experience. Some had 
gone to college, a few had taken eve- 
ning courses in some professional 
school, but there was no general agree- 
ment on educational standards. Todey 
social work is a highly organized pro- 
fession. No student is admitted to this 
school without a bachelor’s degree from 
an accredited college or university.” 

“How much ae is required for the 
diploma in your school?” 

“Measured by the college term or 
semester, the course takes two years. 
But a full-time student may complete 
the work in a year and a half by at- 
tending summer classes.” 

“Do i admit part-time students to 
your school, Dr. Pettit?” 

“Oh, yes. We have more part-time 
students than full-time. Most of them 
have jobs and attend our evening 
classes.” 

“Dr. Pettit, you mention graduation 
trom college as a requirement for ad- 
mission. Does this mean that there is 
no chance for the high school gradu- 
ate to enter social work?” 

“The chances for the high school 
graduate are very limited, Miss Baker. 
I don’t say that a social agency won’t 
employ him, but he will find it difficult 
to compete with trained workers. And 
if he hopes to advance in the field of 
social work, professional training is es- 
sential.” 

“How do you select your students, 
Dr. Pettit?” I inquired. 

“Well, in addition to the college rec- 
ord, we ask each student to 3 
detailed biographical questionnaire. 
This gives us pre as complete picture 





of the applicant's en. We 
usually require a personal interview.” 

“Do most of the applicants measure 
up to your requirements?” 

“This term we admitted about one- 
fifth of those applying.” 

hike ; very small per- 
centage, Dr. Pettit.” 

“Well, Miss Baker, we can accom- 
modate only a certain number of stu- 
dents in our school. Naturally, we try 
to fill-that quota with the most promis- 
ing material, that is, with students most 
likely to succeed in the field of social 
work.” 

“That point interests me. What are 
the qualities that make for success in 
this field?” 

“That question,” Dr. Pettit smiled, 
“covers a wide territory. But I think 
everybody would agree that the first 
requirement for success is a genuine 
interest in people. The boy or girl who 
doesn’t get along with his teachers, or 
his fellow-students, is not likely to suc- 
ceed in social work. You see, in this 
field you’re not working with machines 
but with human personalities. A social 
worker must have a sympathetic inter- 
est in other people’s salto He must 
have learned how to get along with all 
kinds of people. He must know how to 
say the right thing to inspire con- 
fidence.” 

“Do you feel that a command of 
language is important in this respect?” 

“It certainly is. A case worker, for 
example, gets most of his information 
from interviews. He depends on lan- 
guage to establish contact with those 
seeking help. He must know how to 
get the necessary information with- 
out embarrassing or offending. The 
ability to speak good English is im- 
portant in another way, too. You see, 
social service depends for support on 
the community, either through taxes or 
voluntary contributions. Very often a 
social worker is called upon to speak 
before a group or to serve on some 
committee. He owes it to himself and 
to the cause he serves to talk with ease 
and conviction. I know of one woman 
who did a splendid job with children. 
But she lacked the ability to speak be- 
fore a group. As a result the cause of 
social work is no more advanced in 
that community now than it was the 
day_she started.” 

“Well, Dr. Pettit, that’s a most con- 
vincing argument for learning how to 
speak. But now tell me more about the 
qualities that make for success in social 
work.” 

“All right, I will. Social work de- 
mands a well-balanced nality. By 
that I mean a person who has learned 
how to solve his own problems. The girl 
who is given to hysterical outbursts or 
the boy who runs to his mother or 
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father when he gets into trouble will 
not be happy in social service. A per- 
son must be well adjusted to life him- 
self before he can help other people to 
adjust their lives. 

“A social worker,” Dr. Pettit con- 
tinued, “must also be a student, even 
after he leaves school. He must study 
conditions in his own community, he 
must keep in touch with social practice 
in other places, and he muist be familiar 
with legislation affecting social prob- 
lems. The boy or girl who doesn't like 
to study had better stay out of this 
field.” 

“Dr. Pettit,” I said, “several times 
you've used the phrase ‘boy or girl’ in 
referring to the student interested in 
social service. But aren’t most social 
workers women?” 

“Yes, there are more women than 
men in this field. About three-fourths 
of the students in this school are 
women.” 

“How do you explain that?” 

“There are several theories. Some 
people say that social work gives ex- 

ression to the maternal instinct. There- 
. women would be more attracted 
to the field than men. Of course, the 
question of income may be a factor. 
Most jobs in social work don’t pay large 
salaries. Then, too, social service is re- 
garded by many as a ‘woman's job. 
That attitude would tend to keep out 
men. However, you might get a wom- 
an’s opinion on this question.” 

Well, that’s exactly what 1 did. I 
went to see Mrs. Martha pg who, 
by the way, is a graduate of the New 


York School of Social Work. For five 
years Mrs. Perry was a case worker 
with a family welfare agency. Now she 
is Executive Secretary of the New York 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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|| POETRY CORNER }| 


THE BROWNINGS 


same for the young Robert 

Browning. He learned the story 
of the Iliad from a delightful father 
who piled up the furniture for the 
topless towers of Ilium and con- 
verted the family cat into the fair 
Helen. In similar ways he learned 
other less famous stories. He re- 
ferred to them occasionally in his 
poetry after he was grown and his 
readers were bewildered. Robert 
never did find out exactly what other 
people knew or did not know. As for 
schools—he knew their life for only 
four years. 

After this dramatic childhood, it 
was not strange that he first wrote 
plays and later on poems that were 
much like plays. It was not gers 4 
that he liked bold heroes and made 
his lines ring with their brave deeds. 
There was Hervé Riel, the “simple 
Breton sailor,” who took the French 
fleet, when pursued by the British, 
safely into the rocky harbor of St. 
Malo. The Captains had given up in 
despair, and so had the pilots, but 
Hervé Riel cried: 


“Talk to me of rocks and shoals, me 
who took the soundings, tell 

On my fingers every bank, every shal- 
low, every swell... . 

Are you bought by British gold? Is it 
love the lying’s for? 

Only let me lead the line, 

Have the biggest ship to steer, 

Get this ‘Formidable’ clear, 

Make the others follow mine. ... 

And if one ship misbehave, 

Keel so much as grate the ground, 

Why I've nothing but my life, — here’s 

my head!” cries Hervé Riel. 

There are the bold Cavalier tunes, 

in which the rhythm marches with 

the marching men, and the story of 

the ride- from Ghent to Aix, where 

it gallops with the galloping horses. 

Read these poems fast and give them 

the swing they are meant to have. 
Not all of Browning’s writing has 

this heroic dash and vigor. Some of 

it was as difficult for his readers as 

some modern poetry is for us. Ten- 

nyson complained of the long poem 

‘Sordello,” “I understood only the 

first line, ‘Who will may hear Sor- 


Game and play were much the 


Elizabeth Barrett and 
Robert Browning 


dello’s story told,’ and the last, “Who 

would has heard Sordello’s sto 

told,’ and they are both lies.” But 

Browning wrote clear and lovely 

lyrics also, such poems as “Love 

among the Ruins,” “Meeting at 

Night,” and the homesick “Home- 

Thoughts, from Abroad,” which is 

especially poignant this spring: 

Oh, to be in England 

Now that April’s there, 

And whoever wakes in England 

Sees, some morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the brush- 
wood sheaf 

Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leat, 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard 
bough 


In England — now! 


I hope that you will read the rest 
of this poem and also another poem, 
of a type characteristic of Browning, 
— “My Last Duchess.” In this poem 
the Duke is speaking and as he dis- 
cusses his last Duchess with the am- 
bassador of a new marriage he un- 
consciously reveals his own cold, 
cruel, but courteous and art-loving 
nature. This type of poem is a dra- 
matic monologue. In another, “An- 
drea Del Sarto,” a skilled artist re- 
veals the human weakness which 
kept him from becoming truly great. 
In another, “Up at a Villa — Down in 
the City,” an “Italian of quality” 
laments that he cannot afford to live 
always in the city: 
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“Bang-whang-whang goes the drum, 
tootle-te-tootle the fife; 

No keeping one’s haunches still; it’s the 
greatest pleasure in life.” 

If you are interested in human na- 
ture, read these monologues. 

It was probably the lyrics and 
dramatic monologues that first in- 
terested Elizabeth Barrett. You have 
probably read the famous love story 
of these two poets, a story that be- 
came even more famous a few years 
ago when Katharine Cornell made 
“The Barretts of Wimpole Street” a 
Broadway hit. Elizabeth Barrett was 
a more famous poet than Browning 
when she eloped with him from the 
dark house in Wimpole Street where 
her father had kept her almost a cap- 
tive. She had not yet written “The 
Sonnets from the Portuguese,” how- 
ever, the only part of her poetry that 
is very much read today. This is one 
of the sonnets from this famous love 
story: 

When our two souls stand up erect and 
strong, 

Face to face, silent, drawing nigh and 
nigher, - 

Until the lengthening wings break into 
fire 

At either curved point, — what bitter 
wrong 

Can the earth do to us, that we should 
not long 

Be here contented? Think. In mounting 
higher, 

The angels would press on us and 
aspire 

To drop some golden orb ot perfect 
song 

Into our deep, dear silence. Let us stay 

Rather on earth, Beloved, — where the 
unfit 

Contrarious moods of men recoil away 

And isolate pure spirits, and pane 

A place to stand and love in for a day, 

With darkness and the death-hour 
rounding it. 

For fifteen years the Brownings 
lived happily in Italy. Then Eliz- 
abeth died and Browning returned 
to England. There are many lines 
about her in the poetry that he wrote 
during the long years that followed. 
One of the greatest of these passages 
is in the poem “Prospice”: 

Fear death? —to feel the fog in my 
throat, 

The mist in my face, 

When the snows begin, and the blasts 
denote 

I am nearing the place. . . . 

I was ever a fighter, so—one fight 
more, 


The best and the last! 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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of rhymed and rhythmical verse 

may come to you uncoaxed. 
Sometimes you may have an idea 
that seems inspired. Nevertheless, 
writing an entire poem in a set pat- 
tern is not easy for anyone, if the 
poem has any merit. A contributor 
who has done so is, by this much, 
superior to any who has not. Free 
verse, therefore, must justify its free- 
dom by greater power in other ways. 
To an even greater ~~ than con- 
ventional verse, it should possess 
originality of ideas, interesting meta- 
phors, exact pictures, a rhythm 
adapted to the thought. This week, 
as last, free and conventional verse 
are alternated for comparison. 


GS of rhymed two or three lines 


The Frogs and I 


The frogs and I 

Alone know 

What time the moon rose 
Behind that row 

Of poplars sedate. 

By a wandering stream 
The frogs and I linger 
While others dream. 


Night after night 

We sit and watch, 
They with their croak, 
I with my thoughts, 
Till the rising moon 
Appears at last, 

Like a bright candle 
Out of the past. 


The frogs and I 

Alone sit and wait 

For the moon to come up 

Behind poplars sedate. 
Miriam Buzzell, 15 
Bowen High School 
Chicago, Illinois 
Bertie Miller, Teacher 


Ancestral Foe 


The racing fleecy clouds, 
Wind-rolled pebbles on heaven’s shore, 
Dart across the sad face of the moon, 
Laughing at his radiant throne. 
This the taunting theme 
9 soulless clouds, 
own at the puppet kin 
of somber night: sin 
You, so high, 
And we so base... 


In one stormy spree 

All power on earth 

We erase from you, 

Ancestral foe.” 
Max Rodgers, 18 
Central High School 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Martha Truax, Teacher 


To Madeline 


You were not made to linger at the fire; 
Let winter beat unanswered on the 


pane, 

And never heed the.beckoning of rain— 

You could not turn to such demure ° 
desire. 


For every time that evening sends her 
call, 


Elusive, subtle as a call can be, 


And madcap winter stoops to spread a 
shawl 
Made of a purple-white serenity, 


I know, and undeniably, that terns 
And flowers were not made for painted 
urns. 
Richard Avedon, 17 
De Witt Clinton High School 
New York, N. Y. 
Mr. Stone, Teacher 


Park 


A man comes here in the darkness 

and sits down between the islands of 
light. 

A man can stretch here, 

spread his arms without meeting walls 

or striking people and saying, “I’m 
sorry.” 

Men come here for fresh air, 

Men come here when they’re out of 
work; 

They come here when they think of 
suicide, 

or decide to get married, 

or just to read books. 


Men come here with their hearts full— 

overflowing with the thousand wild 
passions © 

that tear the embattled heart. 

And they just sit and wait, 

and watch time revolving through its 
paces, 

wheeling the great-eyed stars across the 
sky. 

They wander here to think 

and hold communion with the darkness, 

to recognize themselves in the solitude, 








CHOLASTIC invites all high 

school students to submit their 
personal writing, the best of which 
will be published in the Round 
Table. Contributions including suf- 
ficient postage will be returned 
and individual comment will be 
given to contributions accompa- 
nied by postage at the discretion 
of the editor. Contributions may 
be in any literary form adapted 
to our page length. Material sub- 
mitted for this page will be con- 
sidered for the annual Scholastic 
Awards, but for the Awards a total 
of at least one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 





to know themselves for a little while 
in the reflecting water. 
Paul Schneider, 17 
Passaic (New Jersey) sy School 
Frances M. Brown, T 


This Was Her Love 


This was her love: a stripling apple tree 

That for the first time flowered, but only 
flowered, 

And never was to know fertility 

For which the sun had shone, and rain 
had showered _ 

For many springs its blessed benison. 


Such was her love, that stirred in her 
too late, 

And woke to find the summer too far 
gone. 

She takes her love and hides it with her 
hate, 

Regretting that the stars in her bare 


bou 
Are not the blushing blossoms of the 
ring . 
And that the winter birds that fill them 
now 


Have not the robin’s rhapsodies to sing; 
Then muses, in the prison of her pain, 
That spring will not return to her again. 
Claudine Biggs, 16 
Baker (Oregon) High School 
John J. Gross, Teac 


Mother 


My mother’s eyes 

Have the warm sweetness 
Of forget-me-nots. 
When I look into them 


I am held by her love. 


Her hands have the coolness 

Of a silver birch tree 

In the spring 

Before the sun has poured heat 

Into its tender leaves. 

When they touch me 

Peace fills my heart. 

’ Virginia Krukowski, 17 

Fordson High School 
Dearborn, Michigan 
Mrs. Nelle Driese, Teacher 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 





ADVENTURES IN READING 


May Lamberton Becker Reviews the New Books 





A TREASURY OF THE WORLD’S 
GREAT LETTERS. (Simon and 
Schuster.) 

The best-selling work of non-fiction 
in the United States today is A Treasury 
of the World's Great Letters, edited by 
M. L. Schuster. 

There is something especially reveal- 
ing about a letter. A young writer I 
once knew, who was struggling to 
achieve ease of style Secaiies We writ- 
ing was too often stilted (and he knew 
it), told me that when his words would 
not flow he would stop trying to write, 


and read a good collection of personal © 


letters. “When one writes for publica- 
tion,” he said, “the hand often stiffens 
and the writer unconsciously or con- 
sciously poses. But when one is sending 
a personal message to a friend who 
wants to hear from you so much that 
he will not be critical, all that is laid 
aside.” Perhaps you will find the same 
stimulation for your own writing in 
many of the letters in this big book; 
others are not in this informal style, but 
have the nature of historic documents. 
They go from ancient to present times; 
they are woven together by biographical 
sketches and by historical backgrounds. 
Above all, they are fascinating. A 
library needs this book. 


FROM MANY LANDS. By Louis Adamic. 

(Harper.) 

From Many Lands, by Louis Adamic 
is another book a library needs, espe- 
cially in a city where the foreign popu- 
lation is large and drawn from many 
countries. It is a collection of real-life 
stories told in the general form of fic- 
tion, giving the lives and problems of 
certain Americans of foreign origin. 
Here is a Croatian, a Slovenian, an Eura- 
sian, a Jewish doctor; here are others 
who came in troubled times, out of the 
wreckage of a broken world. The Com- 
mon Council of American Unity stands 
for this enterprise, and since the first 
step toward national unity is an effort 
toward mutual understanding, it is for- 
tunate that we have so earnest and so 
tich a book to help us make this effort. 


PLANTS IN THE HOME. By Frank K. 

Balthis. (Macmillan. ) 

The Garden Book Competition, for 
a thousand dollar prize offered by the 
Macmillan Company, brought in 159 
book-length manuscripts. The award 
went to Plants in the Home, by Frank 
K. Balthis, horticulturist at the Garfield 
Conservatory in Chicago. You cannot 
get it yet, as Macmillan is bringing it 
out in the spring, the ideal gardening 


season, but as most schools do some 
sort of indoor gardening I am giving 
you this bit of publishing information 
so you can make a note of it. : 
LIFE BEGINS AT SEVENTEEN. (The 


Witan Publications, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas.) 


Life Begins at Seventeen comes to _ 


me from a high school and will inter- 
est = school students. Called “a 
streamlined inventory,” its editor is Joe 
Turner of the Class of ’40, Roosevelt 
High School, Emporia, Kansas, and 
eleven associate authors seem to be stu- 
dents there. The book is sensible and 
lively, and it is certainly earnest in its 
choice of subjects and their treatment. 
Each chapter is meant to help you take 
an inventory of yourself in some one 
respect, by asking an important ques- 
tion and giving concise, often provoca- 
tive information in its answer. Thus the 
first one is, “Do you have a workable 
knowledge of our government?” The 
last one is, “Do you know the simple 
rules of etiquette and good manners?” 
In between there are 22 other queries, 
all pertinent, ranging from “Are you 
building a balanced wardrobe?” to “Do 
you know that everyone has what they 
call a philosophy of life and are you 
formulating. yours?” 


THE JINGLE BOOK FOR SPEECH 
CORRECTION. By Alice C. Wood. 
(Dutton.) 


I suppose The Jingle Book for Speech 
Correction, by Alice C. Wood may be 
“too young” for you, but I can’t refrain 
from telling you about it because the 
chances are somebody in your school 
needs it. It is a bookful of rhymes, just 
silly enough to catch the attention, 
meant to be recited until some wrong 
way of pronunciation is overcome. 
There are giddy little pictures to keep 
up the atmosphere of lightheartedness. 
In a certain part of New York City the 
inhabitants are accused — I don’t know 
how truly—of saying “erster” when 
they mean oyster, and “berl” instead 
of boil. If such people should go over 
the following often enough, the right 
way would become second nature: 


There came a voice in verse 

Which sang a curly tale; 

A bird whispered to Mr. Boyd 

And it told of the twins’ sad wail. 
“T’d rather have a boil,” said Berl 
“Than hair that will coil and curl!” 
“Let’s use plenty of oil,” cried Earl, 
“Who wants to look like a girl?” 


Try that on an oyster and see how 
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it works. The same publisher has 
brought out a little book on Good 
American Speech, by Margaret Pren- 
dergast Tilley. 


WAR LETTERS FROM BRITAIN. (Put- 
nam.) 

Returning to letters, with which this 
report began, the first collection of 
present day, up-to-the-minute personal 
messages from England to friends in 
this country has just appeared: War 
Letters from Britain, edited by Diana 
Forbes-Robertson and Roger W. Straus,* 
Jr., with a foreword by Vincent Sheean. 
In these letters one sees what is meant 
by morale. Some are from housewives, 
some from celebrities. Pilots in the 
Royal Air Force “try to give you an 
idea of what I’m doing.” The Arch- 
bishop of York writes to a girls’ school, 
and one film star writes to another. 
Editors, doctors, newspapermen, mem- 
bers of the Royal Defense Corps and 
the Royal Navy Patrol, pick up the 
story one from another. It is not in the 
least sad, however terrifying parts of it 
may be to the timid; it is gallant and 
even gay. “It’s a great show, old girl, 
and I’m glad to be an extra in it,” cries 
an old actor to his wife. “No wonder 
that through all this destruction and 
misery there is a note of grim exhilara- 
tion in every one’s mind and a re- 
doubled feeling of confidence,” writes 
a policeman’s wife, after describing one 
of the most horrendous scenes in the 
book. An American nurse tells how 
funny she must have looked prancing 
about the gates of Buckingham Palace 
on a night-call in a hastily caught-up tin 
hat and pink housecoat. The book is 
vastly stimulating; it always does one 
good to see the human race being 
superhuman. 
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Literary Leads 


NEW COMPANY 


Some of the leading playwrights of 
America have aa Reve into 
a group called the New Company, 
formed to counteract foreign propa- 
ganda in this country by a series of 
nation-wide broadcasts. James Boyd, 
Robert Sherwood, Mare Connelly, Wil- 
liam Saroyan, Maxwell Anderson, Orson 
Welles, Archibald MacLeish, and 
Stephen Vincent Benet are listed among 
the founders of the group. Radio plays 
by these famous writers will be broad- 
cast in the course of the next few 
months over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 


JOHN DONNE — UNDONNE 


Three hundred years after his death, 
John Donne, the great English poet 
(see Poetry Corner, Oct. 21 Scholastic) 
has become a best seller in this country. 
In fact if you were to try to buy a copy 
of Denne today your bookseller would 
have to confess that it’s temporarily out 
of print and unobtainable, due to the 
fact that Donne has never been printed 
here, but in England. This reawaken- 
ing of interest is credited to that beauti- 

Donne paragraph printed in the 
front of Ernest Hemingway’s novel For 
Whom the Bell Tolls, from which the 
book’s title is taken. 

Hemingway's For Whom the Bell 

“Tolls has just been designated the out- 
standing book of 1940 in a nation-wide 
poll of literary critics conducted by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. It was the 
choice of 124 of the 159 critics voting. 
Closest contenders were New England: 
Indian Summer, by Van Wyck Brooks 
(92 votes), and Oliver Wiswell, by 
Kenneth Roberts (71 votes). 


TEN NON-FICTION BESTS 


The ten most important non-fiction 
books of the year, as selected by the 
Literary Advisory Board of Current His- 
tory and Forum have been announced. 
Here they are: New England; Indian 
Summer, by Van Wyck Brooks; John D. 
Rockefeller, by Allan Nevins; As I Re- 
member Him, by Hans Zinsser; Wh: 
Europe Fights, by Walter Millis; Trek 
awny, by Margaret Armstrong; Pilgrim’s 
Way, by John Buchan; Failure of a 
Mission, by Nevile Henderson; Traged 
in France, by Andre Maurois; Wit 


Love and Irony, by Lin Lge. and 
The Strategy of Terror, by Edmond 
Taylor. 


“TEN BEST” MOVIES 


The ballots of 546 professional film 
critics from coast to coast have rolled 
up the following as the ten, best movies 





in 1940: Rebecca, The Grapes of 
Wrath, Ninotchka, Foreign - 
dent, All This and Heaven Too, Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois, Boom Town, North- 
west Passage, Our Town, Mortal Storm. 
Since the poll included pictures re- 
leased between Nov. 1, 1939 and Oct. 
81, 1940, such films as Gone With the 
Wind, The Great Dictator, The Long 
— Home, and Fantasia were in- 
eligible. 
ADD O. HENRY 

In a recent interview Bob Davis, 
editor, friend and biographer of O. 
Henry, told how his boss on the New 
York World sent Davis out one scorch- 
ing July day in 1903 to find O. Henry 
ont ie ide a job. Davis says he 
located O. Henry in a shabby hall bed- 
room, walked into the room and said 
“‘T’m looking for either William Sydney 
Porter or O. Henry.’ There was a man 
sitting there with a half-dozen Bartlett 
pears floating in a bowl of ice. Tm 
both,’ he said, ‘come in and have a 
pear.’. . . So I told him that I had three 

ropositions and I'd make the best one 

st — sixty a week. “Take all the rest 
ot the pears,’ O. Henry said. That was 
his acceptance.” 


GOLD STAR LIST 

The 1941 edition of the Gold Star 
List of American Fiction, edited and 
published by the staff of the Syracuse 
Public Library, is just out. This guide 
gives brief reviews of about 600 titles 
rom Cooper to Hemingway, classified 
according to subject. Price: 35 cents for 
single copies; discount on 10 or more 
copies. ’ 





Poetry Corner 


(Concluded from page 25) 

I would hate that death bandaged my 
eyes, and forbore, 

And bade me creep past. 

No! let me taste the whole of it, fare 
like my peers, 

The heroes of old, 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad 
life’s arrears 

Of pain, darkness and cold. 

For sudden the worst turns the best to 
the brave, 

The black minute’s at end, 

And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voices 
that rave, 

Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace 
out of pain, 

Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp 
thee again, 

And with God be the rest! 


Key to Book Quiz 
l-a; 2-c; 3-b; 4-c; 5-b; 6-d; 7-d; 8-a; 
9-c; 10-b. 





English and Your Job 


(Concluded from page 24) 


City Chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers. 

“That’s a long name, isn't it?” | 
smiled. “Tell me, Mrs. Perry, what does 
this organization do?” 

“The American Association of Social 
Workers is a professional organization, 
somewhat similar to the American Bar 
Association or the American Medical 
Association, for law and medicine. We 
are interested in promoting high pro- 
fessional posit Ra pe Social Seek 
ers, in keeping our mem informed 
of new techniques, of educational op- 
portunities, and of many other advances 
in the field of social service. The New 
York City Chapter, of which I’m Execu- 
tive Secretary, is just one of eighty-four 
chapters throughout the country. We 
have about 11,000 members in the na- 
tional organization.” 

“Are there more women than men 
in your Association?” 

“Yes, but more and more men are 
entering the profession. The govern- 
ment’s relief program has increased the 
number of jobs, especially administra- 
tive jobs with good salaries.” 

“Mrs. Perry, some people regard so- 
cial service as a ‘woman's work.’ Do 

ou believe there is a need for men in 
this field?” 

“I believe there are some jobs for 
which men are better suited than wom- 
en. In the bureau for men and boys, 
for example, the case workers are men. 
Also, many of our probation and parole 
officers are men. Yes, I would say there 
is a. definite place for well-trained men 
in social service.” 

So there you have the woman’s angle 
on a very interesting question. There 
are brag for all in the field of 
social service. But I should like to stress 
something Dr. Pettit said. Unless you 
are interested in people and are willing 
to go out of your way to help them, 
don't consider social work. Oh, yes, it 
pays fairly well — from about $1500 a 
er on up to several thousand for the 

igher executives — but the greatest re- 
ward is the satisfaction of helping 
somebody in need. It’s like the “qual- 
ity of mercy” that Shakespeare wrote 
about — “it blesseth him that gives and 
him that takes.” If you want to get 
rich, live in style, and have a good time, 
find another job. Social service calls for 
disciplined preparation and dedication 
to a high ideal. 


Key to “Words to the Wise” 


1-b; 2-c; 3-b; 4-a; 5-c; 6-b; 7-a; 8-b; 
9-c; 10-a. 
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“SHORT STORY 


THE BRIGHT YOUNG MAN 
AND THE LIONS ROARS 


One of the Tall Tales Gran’ pappy Heard on a Visit to 
the Symphonic Thicket on Rock Candy Mountain 


OCK Candy Mountain, where flap- 

jacks grow on bushes beside maple 
syrup vines, and sodas burgeon on ice 
cream trees, is a fabulous place that be- 
longs almost exclusively te dying hobos 
and Legendary Characters. Glen Rounds 
says so, and he knows because his 
Grandpappy went there once, and lis- 
tened to the tall tales the Legendary 
Characters had to spin about their vari- 
ous adventures. Grandpappy (who 
sounds very much like a Legendary 
Character himself) told the stories to 
Glen Rounds, who tells one of them 
here for us. 


NE morning Gran’pappy was 
over in the Symphonic thicket, 
wallowing in sad music. There 

were Bull Fiddle Trees, and Banjo 
Plants, and Guitar Bushes. There 
was Musical Saw Grass and Flute 
Weed also. There were a thousand 
different kinds of musical growths 
and all a man had to do was take 
his choice. 

But best of all Gran’pappy liked 
the Catgut Vines that gave off Ol 
Time Fiddling. He’d lay on his back 
for hours listening to them play 











Written and Illustrated 
By Glen Rounds 


“Barb'ry Allen,” and “I Gotta Gal on 
Sourwood Mounting” and other sad 
and high class songs. 

This particular morning as he lay 
listening to “Ol Dan Tucker,” he 
heard a voice behind him speak up. 
“Wonderful!” it said. “I must write 
this down!” 

Gran’pappy looked up and saw a 
brainy looking fellow with a high 
white forehead, writing on a Gov- 
mint form. 

“Howdy,” said Gran’pappy. 

“How do you do?” the fellow an- 
swered, still writing. 

“Are you a fiddler?” Gran’pappy 
asked. 

“No, sir,” said the fellow proudly. 
“I'm just a Bright Young Man. I 
think up Things. 

“Yuh don't say so!” said Gran’ 
pappy, “do yuh manage t’ keep purty 
busy?” 





“So working on that line, I bor- 
rowed the Free Air Compressor 
at the filling station and fixed an 
old grammaphone horn on the 
front of it for the lion to roar 


into.” 


“tae 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, Pages 17-28 (English Section) are omitted. 
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*__but if I ever get another lion—” 


_ “Why, mister,” said the Bright 
Liseer | Man, “I’m busy all the time. 
Just thinking up one Thing after an- 
other.” 

“Now about these Things you 
think up,” Gran’pappy inquired. “Do 
they work purty good?” 

“Don’t be silly,” the Bright Young 
Man said with a frown. “They aren't 
supposed to work. The only thing re- 
quired is that they sound com- 
plicated.” 

“An’ why should they sound com- 
plicated?” Gran’pappy asked. 

“So it will take longer to see that 
they won't work, of course,” the 
Bright Young Man told him. 

“Th’ more I lissen t’ you, th’ more 
I think you are a little bug-house,” 
Gran’pappy told him. 

“Of course I am,” chirped the 
Bright Young Man. “And now Id 
like to tell you about what I think is 
the best Thing I’ve ever thought up.” 

“I reckon I kin stand it if you kin.” 

“Well, sir,” said the Bright Young 
Man, “it was when I was living out 
Yonder. Through a friend of mine 
and an unlucky bit of trading, I 
found myself the possessor of a lion.” 

“A live lion?” Gran’pappy asked. 

“Yessir, a real live lion. Named 
Yussel, he was.” 

“T’'ve traded fer a mighty sight of 
things in my day,” said Gran’pappy, 

“but I wouldn’t know how t’ go about 
figgerin’ how much a lion was 
worth.” 

“That's just the fix I was in,” said 
the Bright Young Man. “You see, a 
lion isn’t like a horse or cow. There 
is no common scale of values to 
measure him by. Now a horse is: 1, 
valuable, 2, barely salable, or 3, 
worthless, depending on the condi- 
tion of his teeth, his joints, and other 
features and other signs that a wise 
horse customer knows how to find. 
But lions, to the average man, are like 
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the Godv’mint, or Santa Claus, or a 
policeman. They are something 

Say ‘lion’ to a man and. he right away 
sees beautiful women in tights on white 
horses, and his eyes glaze over and, as 
far as he’s concerned, the lion is solid 
gold, a full yard wide, and guaranteed 
non-shrinkable.” 

Gran’pappy guessed he was right. 

“Of course I’m right,” the Bright 
Young Man admitted. “And so I had a 
lion I figured the world would be 
clamoring to buy, and he cost me noth- 
ing except a few chickens every day to 
feed him. 

“But somehow or other, the results 
were not all I expected. It seems that 
the lion was well known ‘round about, 
and not any too well thought of, owing 
to his age and general state of decrep- 
itude. I advertised him for sale, but all 
the answers I got were two postcards: 
one from a flea circus Professor want- 
ing to buy some of the lion’s fleas, and 
the other one from a fellow in Okla- 
homa trying to sell me a second hand 
Roman Chariot to hitch the lion to, in 
order to enter the Chariot Races on the 
County Fair Circuit. 

“And all the time the rascal was eat- 
ing his head off! Did you ever have oc- 
casion to figure up what it costs to feed 
a full grown lion?” 

“Nossir,” said Gran’pappy, thought- 
ful-like. “I never did.” 

“Well, neither had I, but I soon found 
out. I fed him chickens. Luckily, I had 
several hundred running around loose 
that I'd taken in on other jobs. But a 
chicken is only a mouthful for a lion 
like mine, and it was not long before 
the supply ran out and I had to start 
buying horse meat from the feller that 
has the fox farm out south. And that 
ran into a sight of money. 

“IT couldn’t sell him, and his hide was 
so mangy that it wasn’t worth lifting so 
there wasn’t anything I could see to do 
but take a day or two off and put my 
imagination to work on the problem. 

“The only thing that I hadn’t thought 
of selling was his roar, and that hap- 
rg, to be the only healthy part of 

im. Naturally then, the logical thing 
was figure out a way to sell the roars. 

“An ordiygary fellow would probably 
have given up right there, figuring that 
there'd be no market for such things, 
even if you could find a way to put 
them up. But as I say, I have imagina- 
tion, so I got busy and imagined that 
I was a circus man and what use I'd 
have for lion roars without the lions. 

“The way I figured it, the only real 
reason for having lions in a‘circus was 
so that the crowds would hear the roars 
and come into the big tent to see the 
show. But as I'd already found out, a 
lion’s board bill is something fierce, to 
say nothing of his original cost. And 








GLEN ROUNDS 


AS YOU can guess from this self- 
portrait, Glen Rounds is a man 
from the West. He was born in South 
Dakota, grew up there in the Black Hills 
country, and in Montana. Then he “wan- 
dered round from here to yonder,” ac- 
cording to” an autobiographical sketch 
he once wrote for Scholastic, “seeing 
America first. Learned the baker’s trade, 
worked in sawmills, logging camps and 
road camps, learned to paint signs and 
lightning portraits — even sold Dr. 
Maulsby’s Famous Snake Oil and Pain 
Killer for a time.” A few years ago Mr. 
Rounds came East and began writing 
his experiences into books. His first was 
OV Paul the Mighty Logger (a Paul 
Bunyan story of course), then came 
Lumber Camp and Pay Dirt (all pub- 
lished by Holiday House.) 

This story of “The Bright Young 
Man and the Lion’s Roars,” published 
here for the first time, comes from 
the same Rock Candy Mountain series 
of tall tales as that other Rounds story 
“Topaz —the Invisible Pig” — which 
you'll find in the Dec. 4, 1939 issue of 
Scholastic. 





nowadays a circus must have a whole 
lot of lions, or the folks think they're a 
Cheap John outfit. 

“Then I went on to imagine that if 
I was a circus man and somebody came 
along and showed me how I could use 
stuffed lions without the folks finding 
out about it, I'd be tickled pink. 

“Therefore all I had to do was figure 
a way to can up the roars I had, and 
make a whale of a lot of money. 

“Right away I set myself to studying 
lion roars. I spent three days doin 
nothing but measuring them. By the en 
of the third day, I presume I knew 
more about the little intimate details of 
lion roars than any one in the country. 
I found that the ordinary roar was four 
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feet and seven inches long, on an aver. 
age, and about eleven inches thick at 
the middle. 

“But even though I knew all this, | 
still had to figure a way to put them up 
for future use. I tried this and I tried 
that, but nothing I tried was successful. 
Then one day it occurred to me that a 
roar is mostly air, and anyone knows 
that you can compress a great deal of 
air into a very small space. So I won- 
dered why I couldn't run the roars 
through an air compressor and put them 
in & atine capsules like the Doc does 
with cold powders. Then when the 
circus fellows wanted to use them, all 
they would have to do would be to 
throw a handful into a bucket of water 
and the gelatine would dissolve and let 
the roar out as good as new! It sounded 
right logical to me. 

“So, working on that line, I borrowed 
the Free Air compressor from the filling 
station, and fixed an old grammaphone 
korn on the front of it for the lion to 
roar into. Then I was all set to go. 


“The compressor was a small ma- 
chine, and when the first roar started 
trang it banged and rocked and ham- 
mered and finally, when the roar was 
half way through, it choked down com- 
pletely. I'd never realized that a lion’s 
roar was so tough! So I had to go out 
and get a bigger and stronger machine. 

“That time everything worked all 
right. When the roar came out it was 
exactly the size of a gelatine capsule. I 
saw that I was one on the right track. 
I shouted: “Eureka’!” 

“What'd yuh holler that fer?” Gran’- 
pappy interrupted. 

“Why, I don’t know,” said the Bright 
Young Man. “It’s just something that 
all inventors shout when they invent 
something.” 

“Yuh don’t say!” exclaimed Gran’- 
P@ppy- 

“Yeah,” said the Bright Young Man. 
“But at first I had some trouble catch- 
ing these roars just right, sw as to get 
the whole roar in the capsule without 
cutting part of it off. But after some 
practice I got so I hardly trimmed more 
than one or two of the little coughs at 
the ends, ever. And by night I had a 
couple dozen perfect ones all ready to 

out. 

“Right after supper I figured I'd bet- 
ter get busy testing them out, because 
you know how Theories are. Some- 
times they work out all right; then 
again they don’t. So I went down to 
the pool hall where the boys were play- 
ing in the back room. 

“Filthy Bill was one of the players 
and his spotted hound pup was sleep- 
ing under the table where Bill was play- 
ing. I managed to get the pup out from 
under there without anyone noticing 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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PERSONAL PROBLEMS 
Conducted by George Lawton 


The Greater Loyalty? 


Dear Dr. Lawton: 

My father has gone to prison. I am well 
liked by all of my school friends. If they 
ever find out about it, I would not be able 
to face them. My oldest sister, 17, does not 
go to school; she works and has her own 
money. My older brother, 16, works and 
goes to school in another state. I have two 
other smaller sisters and one smaller 
brother. 

What I want to know is whether or not 
I should live with my dear mother who is 
awfully sad or whether I should go live 
with my aunt far from here. I hate to leave 
my mother with the children. I hate to stay 
and live and face the boys and girls in 
school and outside. I don’t know what to 
do. “Puzzled Girl.” 


To Ourselves or Our Family? 


Dear “Puzzled Girl’: 


If we could always handle difficult 
situations in our lives through the use 
of logic, then this dilemma might be 
easier to solve. One would say that 
every person is responsible only for 
what he is in himself, that no one is to 
be judged by the deeds of others. 


We don’t think much of the individ- 
ual who tries to shine by refleeted light 
and who acts high and mighty because 
some relative is this or that. If second- 
hand glory means little, so does second- 
hand “disgrace.” When a member of 
our family breaks some social code, we 
need not feel that we must share the 
guilt or punishment, or even the suffer- 
ing. No one can disgrace a person ex- 
cept that person, himself. 


That is what we might say if we 
managed our emotions by rules of logic. 
Actually, however, anyone who wits 
to remain untouched by the fate of 
others must uproot in himself the desire 
to love and be loved. We are bound by 
unbreakable ties of affection to other 
human beings. When they prosper, we 
are proud and happy; when they meet 
with reverses, we are cast down. 


We often wish that parents and chil- 
dren could think of themselves merely 
as good friends, since in that case home 
life might run smoother. But relations 
within the family are much closer than 
friendship. For one of the characteristics 
ot love is that we become a part of that 
which we love. In our close kin we see 
ourselves. * 


That is why we are so interested in 
family history, and why children and 
parents become so upset over each 
other’s shortcomings. It is a serious blow 
for us to learn that someone we admire, 
and boast about, someone we want to 
resemble, has fallen into disrepute. 

There is a second sense in which 
“man cannot live alone.” Most of us 
feel stronger and happier when we are 
part of a group whose members feel 
and think as we do. Hence the import- 
ance to us of the team, the club, the 
“gang.” There is no more thrilling mo- 
ment in a person’s life than when he 
stands up in meeting and hears from his 
comrades those sweet words: “We are 
proud of you and have gathered here 
to do you honor.” 

In the same way, the extreme of bit- 
terness is felt when we think we have 
been rejected by our group, and see (or 
imagine we see) stony stares or averted 
faces. Great spirits in religion, philos- 
ophy or science, have been able to 
stand all alone in a crisis. With their 
backs to the wall, they have faced the 
displeasure, even scorn and hatred of 


their group. 





To go or not to go? 


But we cannot expect everyone to 
reach such heroic heights. We all will 
sympathize with a young girl who 
thinks. she will find it hard to make 
friends, secure employment or get mar- 
ried, after what some relation has done. 
We can understand why she might wish 
to go away and start afresh. 

Could she, however, forgive herself 
for going, particularly if she felt she had 
walked out on someone who needed 
her? It may be that once in a new town, 
such a young person could furnish her 


family with more financial ai¢. Perhaps 
for this or some other reason, she might 
find a way of silencing her own con- 
science. Yet, she still may be unhappy 
at the plight of her family. In addition, 
the truth may finally come out anyway, 
despite all the labor and strain of try- 
ing to conceal it. 

On the other hand, suppose the girl 
stays with her family. There will be a 
period of humiliation plus pain. But in 
time, she may be able to salvage more 
of her self-respect this way, than if she 
left. There will be a feeling of relief 
that, instead of having to live a lie for 
the rest of her days, the worst is known; 
no past, no skeleton in the closet. 

Moreover, the true friends of such a 
girl, and the really fine people will want 
to help and protect her. The world may 
contain its quota of tongue-waggers and 
mean people, but it also contains those 
who will rise to an emergency when 
they see any individual, especially a 
young one, staying where she is needed 
and going about her business with her 
head held high, the very embodiment 
of a saying by Charles W. Eliot: “What 
do we live for, if not to make life less 
difficult for others?” 

Sometimes it is a little easier to ac- 
cept our own fate when we learn how 
much harder it may be for someone else. 
There is not only one child involved 
here, but many; not one parent, but 
two! What about the Ether: his 
thoughts and feelings, his realization of 
the trouble brought to others, his sense 
of lost years and wasted ambitions? 

There was a parallel case a few years 
ago. In this instance it was a high school 
boy, Mark S., who wanted to leave 
home. One of Mark’s chums, Ned, seek- 
ing to help his friend make the wisest 
choice, hit upon a very risky plan. 

Without explaining anything to Mark, 
Ned called a meeting of his school- 
mates. To a large group Ned presented 
an imaginary situation, asking them 
what they would do and how they 
would feel if right in their midst sat a 
schoolmate whose father had gone to 
prison. Without suspecting whom Ned 
meant, since no details were given, one 
young person after another rose and 
said that such a fact would not interfere 
in the slightest with his attitude toward 
the unknown classmate, and that the 
boy or girl ought to remain at home. 

But no outsider can make the deci- 
sion here. Only the person concerned 
knows all the circumstances; only he 
knows what courage, what resourceful- 
ness he can muster in support of any 
particular step that may have to be 
taken. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


*“But How Can Just One Person Do Anything?” 


E COME out of the movies filled 

with indignation after seeing a 

film like “The Grapes of Wrath.” 
We drop our newspaper and walk up 
and down the living room after we 
read an account of boss rule in our 
city. The ceaseless accounts of bomb- 
ing raids on civilians lead us to dial 
out the news broadcasts. We turn to our 
friends and say: “I believe in kindness, 
justice, civic honesty, in peace and good 
will between the peoples of different 
nations. I should like to add my voice to 
those voices which demand these quali- 
ties in men — but no one would hear 
me. I am only one person, after all. 
What can one person do?” 

Behind this general feeling of Ameri- 
cans is a long history: the present world 
crisis alone has not made us es ge 
Many forces have operated to make us 
what we are. What are some of these 
forces? 

In the first place the very immensity 
of our country has operated to dis- 
courage many citizens from making any 
serious attempt to think in national 
terms. European visitors have expressed 
amazement at the vast size of 
America. Lord Bryce stood on a moun- 
tain in Pennsylvania and surveyed a 
territory which in Scotland would have 
reached across the entire country. Fac- 
ing the West he remembered that be- 
yond the distant horizon lay much of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
and then almost a thousand miles away 
the Mississippi River, which was only 
one-third of the distance to the Pacific 
coast. Europeans might expect in the 
course of a life span to become well 
acquainted with every section of their 
homeland. For an American such know]l- 
edge was impossible. 

The census returns were no more en- 
couraging. It is difficult for any citi- 
zen, accustomed to thinking in terms 
of his personal acquaintances or home 
community, to grasp the fact of a total 
population of 132,000,000, with 80,- 
000,000 citizens of voting age. He feels 
that he is “lost in the crowd.” 

A third factor is the feeling that new 
problems appear faster than they can 
be solved. A system of public educa- 
tion was a marvelous achievement, but 
had hardly begun to work before the 
close of the Civil War brought the new 
problem of educating for citizenship the 
new Negro citizen. While this work 
was being undertaken, thousands of 
European immigrants were entering 
America eager to become a part of the 
new country but handicapped by lack 


of knowledge of the English language, 
of American historical traditions and 
customs, and of the social ideals of their 
new homeland. 


A fourth reason for a feeling of 
“What's the use?” was a sort of ro- 
mantic optimism. The United States 
was a growing nation “with large re- 
sources; there was a general feeling that 
“everything will come out all right in 
the end.” Corrupt politicians had to die; 
they might be replaced by honest men. 
Children of foreign-born parents would 
attend the free public aliosts and be- 
come “Americanized.” Poverty would 
disappear with the development of new 
resources and a larger supply of skilled 
labor. Time would automatically solve 
our large problems and anyhow Ameri- 
ca was so rich it could stand any shock. 
On the western frontier was free land 
with undiscovered riches where the 
peer and defeated could begin a new 

e. 

In 1941 this mood is changing. Prob- 
lems do not seem to solve themselves: 
they simply accumulate like neglected 
assignments in algebra. We don't solve 
the new problems because we haven't 
solved the earlier ones. Furthermore, 
the continent has been shrinking. Pas- 
sengers fly from New York to Califor- 
nia in twelve hours. Many high school 
students have visited states far from 
their homes. Radio and newspapers re- 
port instantly the news from every 
part of the United States. Magazines 
are found in every home and library. 
All of these changes build an impres- 
sion that the United States is smaller 
than Lord Bryce believed when he sur- 
veyed the landscape from his Pennsyl- 
vania mountain. Our knowledge has 
increased, and we must find new ways 
to solve our problems. 


But we still feel discouraged when we 
think of making our little voice heard 
by 132 million le. Have you ever 
listened toa well-drilled choi? Every 
os ge knows his part, all sing together, 
and we admire the perfection of the 
performance. The “voice of the peo- 
ple” may sound like that in dictator- 
controlled countries but in a democ- 
racy the “voice of the people” 
sounds more like the singing in 
school assemblies when a new song is 
introduced. Good singers who know the 
music sing out with assurance; uncer- 
tain or self-conscious singers hum; 
while the students who do not know 
the words or tune follow along behind. 
The result is not at all like the choir: 
it varies with the mood of the audience 





and the familiarity of the song. But one 
thing will always — the presence in 
the audience of good singers, who are 
sure of their parts, and dare to sing out 
in a loud, strong voice. We are encour- 
aged by these singers; we follow them, 
and eventually we ourselves are help- 
ing to swell the chorus with certainty 
and skill. 

Public opinion in a democratic coun- 

works like that. We listen to peo- 

e who speak with authority. We 
isten to pre who are fluent. We read 
the articles and letters written by peo- 
ple who write well. Public opinion has 
always been formed by a few men and 
women who read, listened, thought 
through the problem, came to their de- 
cisions and then on the speaker's plat- 
form and in innumerable conversations 
persuaded others to agree with them. 
These people are sometimes called the 
“key men” by students of public opin- 
ion. If ‘a candidate for office, or a puz- 
zled statesman can learn what the “key 
men” are thinking, he can, frequently, 
predict trends in public opinion. 

How can you become a “key man?” 

1. In the first place, read the news- 
papers and the news magazines. You 
must know what is going on in your 
city, your state, and your nation if you 
are to influence the opinion of others 
on these subjects. 

2. Get the library habit. You will 
need to give yourself background by 
reading books and articles in periodicals 
on the problems which are persistent, 
which recur over and over, like unem- 
ployment and war. 

3. — to talk. Not only » make 
-— es but to talk with small groups 
of friends, at lunch, in your family mi 
cle: Get one or two friends who are in- 
terested in learning to talk about pub- 
lic topics and meet once’a week at your 
home for practice in discussing today’s 


(Concluded on page 40) 
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Girl Reserves 
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Prepared by Elise F. Moller, Girl Reserve Secre- 
tary, National Board of Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, 600 Lexington Ave., New York. 


A DATE WITH THE WORLD 

February is the month when Girl 
Reserves catch trains and buses to 
spend a day or a weekend with their 
fellow members from near-by towns 
and cities. At mid-winter conferences, 
Girl Reserves are putting their heads to- 
gether to consider matters of import- 
ance not only to themselves but to the 
rest of their world.* Girl Reserves from 
western New York and northern Penn- 
sylvania met in Erie last weekend, Feb- 
ruary 21-23, to discuss “What Part Does 
Youth Play in a Democracy?” These 
girls didn’t deal in general ideas only 
but went on to find out how they could 
better play their part. “How Can We 
Make Democracy Work in Our Club?” 
was a question that called for finding 
the actual meaning of democracy. 


TRY IT YOURSELF 

Buying and Selling—what makes a 
smart buyer and how can one become 
a good saleslady? Whether it was buy- 
ing hats or selling cookies, Boise, Idaho, 
Girl Reserves wanted to know how. It 
all started with the idea of inviting a 
class in salesmanship held at the Y. W. 
C. A, to meet with the Girl Reserve 
Club. 

The clubroom became a millinery 
shop where the class made ingenious 
use of card-tables, hat-stands and mir- 
rors. Class members played the role of 
salesladies, the Girl Reserves volun- 
teered as customers and the selling was 
on 


All kinds of shoppers entered. the 


store sooner or later—even toa rfect 
sample of the girl who “is just looking 


LEFT: Hi-Y .boys in Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, step into teachers’ shoes and 
do so well that they win the praise 
of their principal and the local press. 


RIGHT: McKeesport, Pa., Girl Re- 
serves off for mid-winter Conference at 
Erie. Left to right: Fern Pryor, Beryle 
Dulany, Nina Durstine, Louise Frye. 


around”, Even she was persuaded to 
try on a hat, then the sale was skilfully 
built up and—she did buy the ho: oll 
one! Next came the fun of deciding 
what were the strong points in the shop- 
pers and the salesladies. 

This experience led on to all kinds 
of interesting programs: on what deter- 
mines prices of hats, clothes and fash- 
ions attractive to high school girls, and 
then to actual experience in selling 
cookies’ in a city-wide cookie sale to 
raise money for camp and conference. 


HI-Y CLUBS 


ty 


Prepared by George B. Corwin, National Hi-Y 
Secretary, National Council of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


TWO CO-ED PROJECTS 


“Boy and Girl Friendships” is a 
theme of which young boys and girls 
never tire. The Hi-Y and Girl Reserve 
clubs of the Lower Thumb Area of 
Michigan are aware of the advantage 
to both groups to plan a joint confer- 
ence on such a subject, and they have 
now completed arrangements for their 
joint annual conference late in Febru- 
ary. There will be ten discussion groups 
under the supervision of student chair- 
men, with a Hearing Board session. 

This Hearing Board will be made u 
of parents, pastors, teachers, and you 
leaders who will sit before the entire 


assembly and discuss questions sub- 
mitted by members of the discussion 
groups. 

This same joint group in Michigan 
had a rather unique kind of Christmas 
Party this year. It was really a “Christ- 
mas-Giving-Party” for it consisted of a 
series of gift projects. They gave toys 
to the children of the Kentucky Moun- 
tain cabins, they provided money for 
under-privileged families in the neigh- 
borhood, and sent checks to war suf- 
ferers in China, and to the Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. for other welfare work. 

At the formal get-together for the 
event they received a message in the 
address by the National Hi-Y Executive, 
who pointed out the value of such co- 
operative projects in raising the stand- 
ards of school and community services. 


HI-Y BOYS AS TEACHERS 

What happens when one out of every 
six pupils in the high school is struck 
suddenly with influenza and 25 teachers 
drop out within the week for the same 
reason? The Principal of the Central 
High School in Knoxville, Tennessee 
was faced with this problem of dis- 
organization last month. All substitute 
teachers in the community were already 
busy because of the epidemic. But the 
Hi-Y Club, came to the rescue. 

It was review week. The Hi-Y boys 
in the senior classes offered to fill in the 
gaps left by absentee teachers. They 
kept the class work going and got the 
students ready for the final exams. 

In addition to these supervising tasks, 
many volunteered to patrol the halls 
and fill other administrative duties. 
They declared that their success was 
due to the fine spirit of cooperation on 
the part of the pupils. But the local 
newspapers and radio stations compli- 
mented the Hi-Y boys for their maturity. 
Miss Gresham, the principal, was par- 
ticularly impressed. 


(Submitted by Jimmy Worden, Presi- 
dent, and Joe Lang, Secretary, Central 
High Hi-Y Club, Knoxville, Tennessee. ) 
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HE telephone rang just as Dad 
Ferris came in the front door. 
He could hear the shower run- 
ning upstairs but there were no signs 
of life in the living room, so he an- 
swered it. 
“Hello. . . . Hello? . . . Oh, all 
right.” He hung up. 
In a few minutes the phone rang 


again. Dad rose wearily from the | 


chair where he'd just settled down 
to the evening papers. 

“Hello. . . . Hel-lo. . . . Humph!” 
This time he slammed the receiver 
on the hook. 

As he started back into the living 
room, Jinks peered over the ban- 
isters. “Was that for me, Dad?” she 
called. 

“I shouldn't be surprised,” Dad re- 
plied testily. “He said “Wrong Num- 
ber’ each time, when he recognized 
me. 

The phone jangled. 

“Til get it! Tl get it!” Jinks came 
flopping downstairs in her scuffies 
and bathrobe. “Hello? . . . Oh, hel- 
lo-ohh. . . . Why, I've been right 
here every minute. . . . Oh, was that 
you? . . . Oh, well, never mind. I'll 
tell you later. . . . La-ter. Tonight. 
. . . Of course, I haven't forgotten. 

. . Okay, I'll be ready. “Bye now.” 
She started back upstairs. 


Title Reg. U. 8. 


21. Calling All Cars 


“Jinks,” Dad stopped her. “There's 
something I'd like you to explain to 
me. Why in thunderation couldn't 
that boy ask for you instead of say- 
ing “Wrong Number’ every time I 
answered the phone?” 

“Well,” Jinks hesitated, “I think it’s 
because you bark at people so and— 
and it scares him! He’s got a lot of 
complexes, anyhow. He's a play- 
wright. Or going to be.” 

“Is that any reason for him to 
behave like a scared rabbit?” Dad 
demanded. “Who—who is this play- 
wright-to-be?” 

“Sam Goodykoontz. You know, the 
one Bud calls ‘Four Eyes.’ He’s very 
literary. Reads all the time, when 
he isn’t working on his play. He’s 
read everything Eugene ONeill ever 
wrote — Shakespeare, too, I guess. 
But he’s going to write like Clifford 
Odets. Sam says —” 

“Gangway, folks!” Bud barged in 
the front door, followed by Dave at 
a somewhat safer rate of speed. “Say, 
Jinks, be a pal and press this tie 
while I—” 

“What's the hurry?” Dad asked. 

“Gosh, I’m due at Bonnie’s in thir- 
teen and a half minutes! Tonight's 
the Chef’s Club dinner!” Bud headed 
upstairs. 

“By the way, Dad, could I use the 
car tonight?” Jinks said, swinging 
Bud’s tie in her hand. “Sam and I 
have to go to the Westside movie to 
see Golden Boy.” 

“Hey, waitaminute!” Bud came 
downstairs even faster than he went 
up. “Not on my gas! And I just put 
in five gallons! Sorry, but I'm using 
the car tonight, kid!” 

“But you had it last night,” Dave 
raised a protest. “I've already told 
Clarice we'd go out to the Roller- 
Drome and it’s miles.” 

Bud brushed him off quickly. “Oh, 
well, you can postpone that. After 
all, you see Clarice two or three 
times a week.” 

“Dad-dy,” Nonie strolled in from 
the kitchen, licking chocolate off her 
fingers, “don’t forget you're going to 
take me to the C Sharps tonight. And 
I promised Midge and Lolly I'd come 
by for them.” 








| pm — 


BOY dates GIRL 


By Gay Head 


Before anyone could ba 


front door was opened and in came 
Mom, her arms full of packages. 
Dave went to her rescue and helped 
her unload. 

“Thanks, Davey. Hello, every- 
body,” she said cheerily. “Dad, I 
went by Miss Zenobia’s and got some 
damson preserves to take out to Mrs. 
Snead’s tonight, along with those 
dahlia bulbs. Why, what's the mat- 
ter with everybody? You all look like 
—is anything on fire?” 

“No. That is — well, let’s be calm 
about this,” Dad said, about as calm 
as a cyclone himself. “It’s the car, 
Mom! Nonie had just announced 
something about going to the Sharp- 
shooters —” 

“Dad-dee!” Nonie bristled. “The C 
Sharps! My music club! And it’s a 
very important meeting, too. Lolly- 
Pop and I are going to play a duet, 
and we're going to have chocolate 
hatchets on account of George Wash- 
ington’s brithday!” 

“Nonie, will you please NOT say 
brith-day?” Jinks cried. “It’s —” 

“Now, look, this is no time to give 
Nonie English lessons!” Bud was 
out of his coat now and had his shirt 
unbuttoned. “I’ve got a date at seven 
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o'clock and I've got to have the car!” 

“But I thought—” Mom looked at 
Dad in surprise. 

“But I told —” Dave frowned. 

“But I promised —” Nonie wailed. 

“Well!” Dad puffed like a steam- 
engine. “I suppose I could start an ex- 
press delivery service — dates, C Sharps, 

laywrights, roller skaters, preserves, 

dahlia plants —” He paused for breath. 
“From now on whoever wants the car 
has to speak for it at least 24 hours in 
advance!” 

“Why couldn’t we speak for certain 
nights at Monday’s Family Council?” 
Dave suggested. “Then it’s set for 
the whole week. If we wanted to trade 
nights, we'd be on our own. Of course, 
I think you and Mom should have it 
whenever you want it.” 

“But that doesn’t settle anything TO- 
NIGHT!” Bud shouted. “Look. I’ve got 
exactly seven and one-half minutes to 
get to Bonnie’s!” 

“Well, all right!” Dave shouted back 
and then quieted down. “If it’s okay by 
Mom and Dad, I'll take you and Bon- 
nie to the dinner, than I'll come back 
and take Nonie and her pals to their 
meeting. Then Mom and her stuff over 
to Mrs. Snead’s and Jinks and her date 
to the Westside movie. Then I'll go by 
for Clarice and start the return trips. 
Just tell me what time you wish to he 
called for!” 

“But the Roller-Drome!” Jinks was 
feeling a little guilty. “You won’t have 
timel” 

“Nope. Not tonight. But I'd like to 
speak now for the car Friday night!” 

Dad nodded approvingly. That Dave 
boy had a head on him! And he had 
out-smarted Bud by suggesting a com- 
promise. 

“Oh, gosh! If I only had time to 
argue!” Bud was caught in the Sands 
of Time. He sighed disgustedly and 
started upstairs. Halfway up he turned 
and galloped back down again. “But it’s 
my gas!” 

“Well, here, I'll buy the gas from 
you!” Dave pulled out his wallet. “Now, 
is everything fixed? Oh, Dad, you 
haven’t said yet where you wanted to 
go tonight?” 

Dad took out his handkerchief and 
mopped his brow. “All I want,” he 
sighed, “is to read the paper!” 

Next Week: Spring Try-Outs 


Ode to Emily 
OMLE } 
What X TC 
i always C 
When UIC 
I used to rave of L N’s eyes 
4L CI gave countless sighs 
4K T2andLNR 
I was a keen competitor 
But each is now an N T T 
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READERS’ FORUI 


Start an argument in California, and likely as not you'll get an answer from 
Maine. State an opinion in Seattle, and a boy in Puerto Rico will beg to differ. 
That’s one of the feature attractions of the Readers’ Forum, Scholastic’s All-Amer- 


ican gab-fest of the high scheol world. 


Literally hundreds of letters drop onto the Forum editor’s desk every month. 
We read them all and publish the best. If you insist, we’ll use a pen name at the 
foot of your letter; but we'll publish only those letters which come to us signed 
with the full names and addresses of their writers. Say what you like about whatever 
you cheose—your school and personal problems are particularly welcome. Address 
letters to Readers’ Forum, 220 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Helpful Suggestions 


Dear Forum: 


Almost every boy and girl in the 
United States plans for some type of 
future in the business world. Many high 
school students are still undecided as 
to the career they wish to study for. 
Scholastic has had many valuable ar- 
ticles concerning vocations which I am 
sure many have appreciated as much 
as I. I hope Scholastic continues its 
job information. I am sure it is of value 
to many. 

Party suggestions are also very help- 
ful. There have been some ideas in 
“Boy Dates Girl” but not enough. If 
party ideas can’t be published in 
Scholastic, I wish lists of places where 
suggestions are available would be 
given. 

Everyone likes to have friends. Not 
only friends that you have met but pen 
friends. I feel that the Scholastic could 
be the original source of many pen 
friends. If the addresses were published 
of the students whose letters appear in 
the Reader’s Forum and whose personal 
writings are in the Round Table, I be- 
lieve that many pen friendships would 
form.’ 

Anne Williams 
Postville High School 
Postville, Iowa. 


(We think both Anne’s suggestions 
are constructive ones, and have handed 
them along to the proper people for 
consideration.—Ep. ) 


More About Science 
Dear Forum: 


History is founded on science. All 
strides in the direction of today’s mod- 
ern man were made on the back of 
science. All steps of history are em- 
bodied in every new discovery or in- 
vention. The great world as we know 
it today is founded on a series of dis- 
coveries, awakenings, and masterful in- 
ventions. ‘ 

History was made with the invention 
of powder, the airplane, the ex- 
Ee g mine, poison gas, and the 
b. These were also contributed by 


science to put civilization into the hands 
of those who “can stay on top by kill- 
ing quickest, cheapest, and easiest.” 
Today a horrible war is raging; yet few 
people realize the horrors that can be 
derived from wrongly applied science. 
I think that Scholastic as the pace 

setting student publication of today 
should edit a column on science, and 
its application to the modern world. I 
am sure it will be welcomed by the 
farseeing readers of Scholastic. 

Earl Ubell 

Samuel J. Tilden High School 

Brooklyn, New York 


(For Scholastic articles on science and 
the modern world, see Applied Science 
Number (Dec. 10, 1938) and the fol- 
lowing: Science in a Democr (as- 
sembly program), Mar. 11, 1940; New 
Frontiers in Industry, Apr. 29 and May 
20, 1940; Crops for Industry, May 13, 
1940; Uncle Sam Takes Stock of His 
Raw Materials, Sept. 30, 1940. If we 
receive requests for a regular science 
department from more of our readers, 
we shall, as usual, strive to please. See 
also play on page 17.) 


Escapist? 


Dear Forum: 

I think the Moving Picture Industry 
is one of the finest enjoyments that can 
be had today because it gives entertain- 
ment to young and old. 

I do not think the pictures of today 
should be based on war. Most people 
g° to the movies to be entertained and 

o not like to be reminded of death and 
destruction. They wish to live with the 
characters on the screen. 

If the character is involved in an air 
raid or some similar terror, the person 
watching the picture will soon begin to 
wonder bie soon he, too, may be run- 
ning for shelter. 

Doris. Magee 
Olney High School 
i Philadelphia, Pa. 


(What do our readers think about 
this? Should films be limited to amusing 
subjects only? Let’s have your opin- 
ions.—Eb. ) 
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game played since Dewey re- 

turned from Manila, softball is a 
sissy’s game that anybody’s Aunt Sarah 
can play. They recall softball as a poor 
relation to baseball. Back in element 
school they called it indoor baseball, 
and pla mf it with a big, mushy ball 
about the size of a cantaloupe. The 
pitcher tossed it up nice and easy and 
the batter whaled it to all corners of the 
lot. It was fairly entertaining — and 
about as dangerous as a snappy rubber 
of bridge. 

Of course this type of softball is still 
being dragged out as the piece de re- 
sistance of Sunday picnics. But our 
streamlined softballers look upon it with 
disdain. Nowadays the ball is not much 
bigger than a baseball and almost hard 
enough to take a leg off a fielder. Every- 
body but the pitcher wears bse and 
the catcher uses a mask. If is sissy 
stuff, than Joe Louis is a creampuff. 


T: PEOPLE who haven't seen the 


Meet the Shortfielder 


The game itself resembles a blitz- 
krieg. It actually moves faster than 
baseball. Although it is safer than base- 
ball, you can’t kid around with a line 
drive or a fast throw from the infield. 

Bases are only sixty feet apart (as 
compared to baseball's ninety) and a 
team consists of ten players instead of 
nine. The extra man is called the short- 
fielder and you can find him most any- 
where. Usually, however, he cavorts 
somewhere between second base and 
center field, in position to snatch those 
scorching liners over the infield. 

You would think from the size of the 
ball and the restrictions on the pitcher 
(overhand pitching is taboo), that soft- 
ball would be a paradise for batters. 
But nothing could be further from the 
truth. The pitching distance is only 43 
feet, compared to baseball's 60%, and 


While girl softballers nat- 
urally worry more about 
their looks than boys and 
mutter “Gosh darn!” when 
they break a_ carefully 
manicured fingernail, they 
play the game much more 
intensely and even do 
more sliding. 





the s and hooks pitchers attain are 
almost unbelievable. Stars like Shifty 
Gears of the world’s championship 
Kodak Parks (N. Y.), and King Kon 

Kelley, the fabulous barnstormer, wi 

make you think Bobby Feller is just a 
novice when it comes to hurling light- 
ning-bolts past a batter. 

Although there are supposed to be 
a few Hank Greenbergs in. softball, 
you'd never believe it by reading the 
box scores. In last year’s world champ- 
ionships in Detroit, the Kodak Par. 
won all six of their tournament games 
by shutouts! In the girls’ division, the 
Phoenix, Arizona, Ramblers goose- 
egged three of their five opponents. 

Two years ago “Cyclone” Warkem of 
the championship Covington team won 
five of his six tourney games by shut- 
outs, and Ralph Solt of Columbus, who 
lost to the Cyclone in the final, pitched 
three no-hitters, including a no-man- 
reach-first perfect game! 


Ray Ortez of the Phoenix, Arizona, 
Lettuce Kings called in his fielders in a 
game at St. Louis in 1938, and let them 


play mock cards while he kept a boast 
to strike out three men in a row. 


The Babe Struck Out 


Of course, a softball can be hit. But 
usually not by a baseball player nor 
by anyone who isn’t familiar with what 
he has to swing at. A fellow named 
Babe Ruth, after missing five terrific 
cuts in a row during a softball exhibi- 
tion, asked for the ball and fungoed 
it mig. remarking, “I just wanted 
to see if thing could be hit.” 

Probably most interesting trick 
game was played in Indiana a few 
ee ago between the state softball and 

aseball champs. The softballers batted 
against a regular baseball on a’ full- 
sized diamond. When they changed 
sides, the bases were moved in and 








NO GAME 


FOR AUNT SARAH 


There’s Nothing Soft 
About Softball 






the hard-ball men batted against a soft- 
ball pitcher. The softballers won, 3-0, 

You'll probably never guess the name 
of the fellow who many experts consider 
to be the greatest softballer of our day. 
We refer to Lou Novikoff, the broad- 
backed Mad Russian who is coming up 
with the Chicago Cubs this year after 
a sensational career in the mimor base- 
ball nee 

Like Tommy Henrichs of the New 
York Yankees, however, the Mad Rus- 
sian got his start in baseball. Hunting- 
ton Park (California) fans were 
squirrelly over Lou in his softball days, 
He was a softball composite of Bobby 
Feller and Hank Greenberg. He pitched 
a ball you couldn’t see, and at bat was 
a bigger menace than Frankenstein. In 
one game he clouted a home run that 
measured 325 feet on a straight line, 
which is equivalent to about 500 feet 
in hard ball. ~ 

That blow convinced him that he was 
wasting his time in softball. 


Girls Are Good, Too 


Softball, by the way, isn’t the private 
property of the boys. Girls also have 
taken a place on the diamond, and a 
prominent place, too. As in the boys’ 
game, most of the best teams are spon- 
sored by companies. The cost of ownin: 
a club of girls is only about a thousan 
dollars a year, and the returns in good 
will and publicity make it a shrewd in- 
vestment. 

Players are recruited chiefly from 
girls’ high school teams. A job on the 
team also means a job in the sponsor's 
office or factory. The girls are usually 
excused from work on game days, and 
in many instances are paid a few dollars 
for expenses, 

Average age for players is about 17, 
but many are younger. Wee Kay 
Rohrer of the Bankerettes was only 18 
when she was picked as the best all- 
round player in the Hollywood League. 

Hitting, fielding and pitching are al- 
most every bit as good as in the boys’ 
game. In the 1939 championships, Bes- 
sie pet of the Alameda Kriegs 
(Calif.) pitched a no-hit game agains! 
the Dairy Maids of Louisville. In short, 
there is but one major difference be- 
tween boys’ and girls’ softball — the girls 
are a lot better looking. 

; H, L. MASIN 
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JHE STRAWBERRY BLONDE (War- 
ner Brothers — First National. D? 
rected by Raoul Walsh. From a 
Screen Play by James Hagan.) 


We have a feeling that this picture 
should have been much better. The sets 
and the costumes are excellent. The 
take us back to the days of feather boas, 
plush drapes, horse-hair sofas, and gas- 
lamps, and it’s a delightful journey into 
the past. 

The cast is good: James Cagney as 
the tough and not-too-bright romanti- 
cist named Biff Grimes; Olivia de Havil- 
land as Biff's lovely and dependable 
wife; and Rita Hayworth as the schem- 
ing, self-centered “Strawberry Blonde.” 

Biff was in love with the “Strawberry 
Blonde,” and married Amy on the re- 
bound. Amy stayed with him ey 
some pretty difficult years: while he 
was studying to be a dentist; when he 
was made the goat in a building graft; 
while he spent five years in prison; and 
while he tried to make a slow come- 
back as a neighborhood dentist. But all 
the while, Biff kept dreaming of the 
lost “Strawberry Blonde.” 

He’s cured, and cured for good and 
all, at the end of the picture, when the 
lady of his dreams —a loud-mouthed 
shrew — visits Biff's dental establish- 
ment to watch her husband have a tooth 
pulled. The picture ends happily, with 
Amy and Biff going calmly on their Sun- 
day afternoon walk, knowing that Biff 
has finally buried the ghost of the 
dream-girl. 

The trouble isn’t in the acting, or in 
the lines. It’s a matter of a weak plot. 
The things that happen to Biff strain 
our credulity. They Jon't hang together, 
and they haven’t the stamp of reality. 
Nevertheless, The Strawberry Blonde is 
worth seeing, if only for its charming 
interpretation of life back in the gas- 
lamp days. 


GOLDEN HOOFS (20th Century-Fox. 
Produced by Walter Morosco and 
Ralph Dietrich. Directed by Lynn 
Shores.) 


If you like Jane Withers, we suggest 
that you see this. It’s the story of a 
cheerful, forthright girl whose chief in- 
terest in life was the training of trot- 
ting horses at the Yankee Farms, until 
new owner brought confusion into her 
world by making her fall head over 
heels in love. 

Jane Drake (Jane Withers) believed 
that nobody should ‘train horses for 


' 
at 


money. It was all right for an owner to 
groom his favorite horse for the $15,000 
Hiatoga purse and the title of “Golden 
Hoofs.” But the real reason for training 
horses was a love for horses — a wish 
to make a good horse better still. 

Dean MacArdle (Buddy Rogers) 
bought the Yankee Farm for the pur- 
pose of making money. He want to 
breed the usual type of race horse — 
not the trotters for which the Farms 
had been famous for years. He didn’t 
care about horses, or about what he 
called “buggy racing,” until Jane 
taught him how to value and how to 
drive the Yankee horses. 

Dean became very fond of Jane; she 
was a little sister to him. But he was 
her hero, and she was encouraged to 
dream of him when he invited her to a 
neighborhood party. She deserted her 
former pal (Buddy Pepper) for Dean. 
And she felt as if the world had caved 
in when she learned that Dean had a 
fiancee. 

The rest of the story is about the Hia- 
toga race. Jane argues her grandfather 
(George Irving) into running her own 
herse against Dean's. It’s an exciting 
race, with plenty at stake: Jane’s hurt 

ride and Dean’s love of horses, and a 
a ital which Jane’s grandfather in- 
tends to. build if he carries off the 
$15,000 purse. We won't tell you the 


RIGHT: Jane Withers tells her Grand- 
dad she’ll be keeping her fingers 
crossed for him in the Hiatoga race. 
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BELOW: The Strawberry Blonde goes 
back to the horse-and-buggy days. Olivia 
de Havilland snuggles up te James Cag- 
ney in this scene from the picture. 


ending — that would spoil the fun. 
The best thing about the future is its 
Surprise ending —a very good one. 


“AMERICANS ALL” (March of Time.) 


The latest issue in the March of Time 
National Defense series takes us into the 
homes of immigrants and the lives of 
their sons and daughters. In a world 
that’s apt to be hysterical about Fifth 
Columns, etc., it does a valuable and 
thorough job of showing us how much 
eur national strength and progress de- 
pends upon the good work, the loyalty, 
and the enthusiasm of men and women 
who came to America from across the 
seas. 
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VERY time the flags are out, for 
Washington’s birthday or Flag 
Day or Fourth of July, they at- 

tract photographers. And the American 

flag does make a striking photograph, if 
you manage right. 

Five things you must remember — 
type of film, shutter speed needed to 
stop action, filter for clouds or plain 
sky, angle of light, and peta of 
the wind. 

The best film to use is orthochro- 
matic. If you do use panchromatic, 
don’t use the very fast pans. They are 
so sensitive to red that they make the 
red stripes too pale. The picture looks 
weak. Ortho is much better, even 
though it darkens the red until it seems 
as dark as the blue field. But that gives 
a good strong pattern. 

The shutter speed needed in flag pic- 
tures is faster than you might think. To 
be sure, the flag is tied fast to a pole, 
and can not move. But, oh, how fast 
those ripples can run through it, in a 
strong wind! You can seldom shoot at 
as slow a speed as 1/100 second. Use 
1/200, 1/300, 1/500, if you have it. 


Some of the movement might be. 


stopped at 1/100 but you never know 
when the breeze will pick up and ripple 
the flag at very high ‘ 
That is your big problem, that breeze. 
If there is no tiny then the flag 
droops along the pole and is not in- 
teresting. If it is blowing a gale, the 
flag shoots out flat, like a tin flag, and 
does not look so well in a picture. What 
you want is a wind that will throw the 
flag into big sculptural folds, graceful 
and active, yet still showing plainly the 
pattern of starry field and stripes. 
Another bit of luck which must be 
with you is a good angle of sunlight. 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE FLAG 






















By Mabel Scacheri 


A flat light, straight against the side of 
the flag, is much less interesting than a 
45 degree angle light, which models the 
folds and gives a higher light along the 
edges of the folds. You may get trick 
shots with backlight, or even artificial 
light shooting up from the ground. But 
in general the 45 degree light is the 
one to wait for. Yes, I know, when the 
light is right, the wind dies down. I’ve 
photographed flags! 

Obviously the sky is the best back- 

ound for a flag, and some soft clouds 
fook better than a plain blue sky. But 
whether the sky is plain blue or tufted 
with clouds, use a sky filter, either a 
medium yellow or a red-orange, The 
medium yellow is probably best, since 
you don’t want the sky to be corrected 
so dark it is nearly the same tone as 
the blue field and the red stripes. A 
medium gray tone in the sky is best. 
You will probably have to double the 
normal exposure with a yellow filter 
heavy enough to give you this sky cor- 
rection. 

Flags look handsomer in groups than 
they do singly, for photographie pur- 
poses. They seem gayer and snappier, 
they form a better pattern. One flag 
alone has to fall into unusually beauti- 


ful folds before it is effective in a pic 


ture. Big -luscious silk or woollen flags 
“take the air” the best. 

You may wish to include tree tops, 
or bits of building, to add interest to 
your. pattern. But do not take in so 
much secondary material that it com- 
petes with the flag. The flag should 
predominate decidedly over all other 
material in the picture area. 
Remember, in printing the picture, 
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LEFT: “What you want is a wind that 
will throw the flags into big sculptural 
folds, graceful and active, yet still show. 
ing the starry field and stripes.” 
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that you must present the blue field at 
the left side of the picture, the stripes 
running to the right. A flag may blow 
either way, and all you have to do is to 
reverse the negative in printing, if the 
flag insists on blowing to the left. 

There are very definite rules about 
the American flag, and this one about 
left and right is very important, dating 
back to old ideas of heraldry. Imagine 
that the flag is a man with a sword in 
his right hand, facing you: The blue 
field is the “sword arm. 


Your Camera Can 
Earn You Cash! 


Student photographers are again re- 
minded that many valuable cash and 
merchandise prizes are offered in the 
several photographic divisions of this 
year’s Scholastic Awards. See the Oc- 
tober 14 issue, page 42, for complete 
instructions and rules or write Scho- 
lastic, 430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, 
Ohio, for free Awards booklet. 

The following students won prizes in 
reste, mar! in Scholastic’s regional 
Awards exhibit at the R. H. Macy & 
Company, Inc., department store in 
New York, which opened Monday, Feb. 
10 (See Scholastic, Feb. 17, page 38): 





, GENERAL 

Group 1 
First Prize: Conrad Lindemann, 
Trinity School, Manhattan; Second 


Prize: Jerome Lilienthal, Abraham Lin- 
coln H. S., Brooklyn; Third Prize; 
Gladys Rice, Washington Irving H. S,, 
Matchalten, 


Group 2 
First Prize: Anthony Bomond, Man- 
hattan H. S. of Aviation Trades; Second 
Prize: Martin Cohen, Metropolitan Vo- 
cational H. S., Manhattan; Third Prize: 
C. Rockwell, Abraham Lincoln H. S, 
Brooklyn. 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 
Group 1 5 
First Prize: Donald Boslet, Hicks 
ville H. S., Hicksville, L. 1. Second 
Prize: Leo Mindlin, Abraham Lincola 
H. S., Brooklyn. j 


Group 2 : 

First Prize: Martin Brucker, School 
of Industrial Design, Manhattan; Av- 
thony Ficalora, Metropolitan Vocational 
H. S., Manhattan. 
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Traffic Stop 

An inspector of the highway bureau 
visited a farmer one day and informed him 
that his house would have to come down, 
as the state planned to widen the highway. 

The farmer, however, proved very stub- 
born. 

“Nobody ain’t agoin’ to tear this house 
down,” he cried grimly. “Why, it took me 
nearly six years to build it.” 

The inspector attempted to reason with 
him. 

“Be sensible, man,” he advised. “Use 
your head. How would you like to have 
cars, busses, and trucks running through 
your living room as man hours a day?” 

The farmer shrugged. 

“Let ‘em,” he drawled. “But I'll tell you 
one thing: When I get company, they’ve 
got to detour through the kitchen!” 
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It was Smith’s first Sunday as usher in 
church, and he was a bit flustered. Turn- 
ing to a lady who entered, he said, “This 
way, madam, and I'll ‘sew you into a 


sheet.” 
—Outlook 
* 


Non-Stop 


One: What's the hurry? What are you 
running for? 

Two: I'm trying to stop a fight. 

One: Who's fighting? 


Two: Me and another fellow! 


Hard-Boiled 
“That’s the guy I’m laying for,” said the 
hen as the farmer passed the barnyard. 
° 


Pal Joey 
“Is this Joe?” 
“Sure, this is Joe.” 
“Doesn’t sound like Joe.” 
“It’s me, all right.” 
“Can you lend me $10, Joe?” 


“Tl ask him as soon as he comes in.” 
—Capper’s Weekly 
e 


Ouch! 
Dentist: “Stop making faces. I haven’t 
touched your tooth yet.” 


Patient: “I know, but you're standing on 


my corn.” 
The Jeffersonian, Detroit, Mich. 





BETWEEN TAKES THEY 


TAKE TO 


The “movie lots” in Hollywood 
are going Pepsi-Cola in a great 
big way. Different from other 
cola drinks, Pepsi-Cola appeals 
because of its finer flavor. Each 
big bottle pours 12 full ounces 
---a generous helping that really 
quenches thirst. Enjoy America’s 
BIG favorite—go Pepsi-Cola now. 
Pepsi-Cola is made only by Pepsi-Cola Company, 
Long Island City, N. Y., and Is bottled locally by 
authorized bottiers from coast to coast. 


Edmond O’Brien and 
Luoille Ball starred in 
RKO-Radio Pictures’ 
current hit “A Girl, A 
Guy And A Gob” 





HERE’S YOUR CHANCE to play on a championship team. Pepsi-Cola 
Company is sponsoring hundreds of Scholastic Softball Tournaments 
all over the country. All you have to do is get together a team from your 
school and send in.the team entry today. There are two divisions—boys 
and girls (more than thirty thousand girls have entered already). Your 
athletic director has all the information. See him now. 
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Public Opinion 
(Concluded from page 32) 


4. Learn to write. You may never 
hold a job on a newspaper, but most 
papers publish a column of “Letters to 
the Editor.” If you write well — and 
have something to say — your local edi- 
tor will print your letters now and then. 
Write him — and see how good you are. 
You can write to your Congressman, 
your representatives in the State Legis- 
lature, the members of your City Coun- 
cil. This may be a joke in some circles, 
but your Congressman doesn’t think so. 
He reads his mail; he-wants to know 
what people think of his speeches. 

5. Do not be too opinionated. The 
man who knows all the answers is not 
listened to by most of us. We know 
that the problems which face us are 
large and complex. We are angry, or 
amused, at the man who always tells 
us exactly what to do. In order to per- 
suade another person to accept your 








THE 1940 SAPLINGS 


This anthology of high school 
creative writing — poems, plays, 
essays, stories, etc. —is the final 
product of Scholastic Awards, the 
best writing being done by high 
school students. For young writers 
and classes in composition it is an 
unparalleled inspirational force. 
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opinion you must have his r . You 
can gain this by having respect for the 
opinions of others. 

6. Learn the devices of the propa- 
gandist. How does he influence you by 
playing upon your hopes and fears? 
Who are the. experts who write testi- 
monials? How expert are they? Is 
“everybody doing it” really? Is the 
speaker trying to persuade you to fol- 
low him by appealing to your religious 
feeling, or to your patriotism? Is he 
trying to scare you? Is he presenting 
evidence on both sides or on only one 
side? Is he really one of the “plain 
folks,” or does that have anything to do 
with the question being discussed? 

America is preparing to defend and 
save its democracy. America is expand- 
ing its industries for defense and train- 
ing hundreds of thousands of men to 
build war machines. Great cantonments 
are filling up with men who will form an 
army and navy to defend America. 

Public opinion operating intelligently 
and quickly is one of the most impor- 
tant parts of that democracy which we 
are trying to strengthen. We need “key 
men” of high quality and great ener 
as badly gt mR soldiers or skilled 
workers. If we do not have them there 
will be a “bottleneck” in our demo- 
cratic system because of mpuerderany, or 
indifference in our public opinion. You 
can help your country by preventing 
such a “bottleneck.” 

—HOWARD E. CUMMINGS 





The Lion’s Roars 
(Concluded from page 30) 


me, and fed him some of the capsules 
and put him back. 

“In a minute or so the fun started. 
The pup kind of hiccupped, and up 
came a sized lion roar. 

“Maybe you can imagine tlie excite- 
ment. Those fellows did a high jump, 
so that they came within an inch of the 
ceiling. They landed in a heap just as 
the pup brought up another roar, and a 
second later that room was as deserted 
as the ballroom of the Grand Hotel in a 
Nevada ghost town. The door didn’t 
quit banging till two hours later. 

“By that time I was sure that the 
business was a success, so I spent the 
next week compressing roars fourteen 
hours a day: I found that I could get on 
an average about four — a day. At 
ten dollars a gross, which I figured 
was a very fair price, it was not a bad 
prospect. 

“On a Saturday I figured I had 
enough ahead to take into the City to 
sell to the big circus that was. playing 
there. 

“So I loaded up the back end of my 








jallopy with all the roars I had, and 
started out. A big thunder shower came 
up behind me, but I didn’t want to 
stop to put the top m8 So I drove like 
sixty, trying to keep ahead of the storm, 
and I could hear the thunder and light- 
ning right behind me. That went on for 
zu twenty minutes; then all of a 
sudden I heard those roars start coming 
loose. 

“At first, just one or two at a time, 
then more and more, till you’d have 
thought I had a corral full of full grown 
lions. The noise was nearly splitting my 
eardrums. I quickly put on the brakes 
and: looked back. 

“I found that ['d been driving right 
on the edge of the storm, and that it'd 
been raining hard in the back seat, even 
though not a drop had fallen in the 
front. The back seat was full of water 
clear to the top of the doors. Naturally 
that started the capsules dissolving, and 
by the time I had stopped there was 
nothing to do but stand out of the way 
and let them go. 

“Now one lion roar can be heard tor 
almost a mile and a quarter, so naturally 
you can see that two could be heard for 
two miles and a half, and so on. So with 
that bunch being turned loose all at 
once, and pointing in all directions, it 
was not long until the country for miles 
around was in an uproar for sure! 

“Horses ran away in the fields as tar 
away as: Blue Springs and Lee’s Sum- 
mit. Windows fall out and dogs ran for 
cover.~Still the roaring went on. Never 
since bushwacker days had there been 
such excitement thereabouts. oy ae 
ber of le were permanently deaf- 
ened. tien Coles North heard it. and 
she hadn’t heard a sound for seventy- 
three years. 

“Two hours it was before they were 
all loose. When it was over I drove back 
home, to rest and figure out how long 
it'd take me to get another batch ready. 

“But when I got back I found that 
I was already out of business, being as 
how the lion had clawed a hole through 
the rotten floor boards of his cage and 
got clean away. . 

“And on top of that | saw clouds ot 
dust in all directions raised by wrathy 
farmers coming to sue me for damages, 
or ride me out of the country on a rail. 

“I didn’t wait to see which it was. I 
just figured that the idea was a little 
too advanced for the times, and that 
best thing for me to do was to pick up 
my rg and light out of there. And so 
I did.” 


“Didja ever git yuh another lion?” 
Gran’pappy asked, after a while. 

“No, sir, I never did,” said the Bright 
Young Man. “I’ve always intended to 
onnk sometime when I’m not so busy 


thinking up Things for other people.’ 
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<STAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 








BOOMERANG SOUND 


In radio you can’t always believe your 
ears. Sound effects and engineering tricks 
often make things seem what they aren't. 
For example, have you ever tuned in a 
dramatization and heard a speech coming, 
as you thought, from a large hall? In a re- 
cent broadcast there was a scene like that 
in which Lincoln was supposed to be ad- 
dressing an audience in Springfield. 

His voice boomed out in what seemed 
to be a large auditorium. As a matter of 
fact, the actor who read the s h was 
standing at the regular studio mike. But 
the sound of his voice was passing through 
the “echo chamber.” 


This is a small compartment lined with- 


stone. The voice is relayed from the studio 
to the echo chamber where the sound 
waves strike the hard stone surface of the 
walls. Then the sound waves bounce back 
into a microphone on the floor and go 
out on the air as an echo. It’s a neat trick 
for the engineers and much cheaper than 
hiring a hall. 


GRAND GIVE-AWAY 


Were you born under a lucky star? If 
you were, you may hear your birthday 
called out some Friday night on a novel 
radio program. “Twenty. Grand Salutes 
Your Happy Birthday” selects three dates 
and dramatizes’ some important event that 
occurred on each date. Then fate steps in 
and one of these three dates is picked at 
random. The field is narrowed down to cer- 
tain geographical areas, and a thousand- 
dollar prize is offered to the winner. If you 
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can prove that you were born in that dis- 
trict on the date selected, you're in the 
money. 

Jimmy Dorsey supplies the music, and 
Tiny Ruffner, pop announcer of the 
old “Show Boat,” is the MC. Pick up the 
show some Friday night at 9:35 on NBC- 
Blue. 


LOWDOWN ON SPORTS 


If you read the sporting news, listen to 
“Choose Up Sides” (Thursday, 10:15 
P.M., CBS). It’s a kind of “Information 
Please” on sports. Cas Adams, boxing ex- 
pert of the New York Herald Tribune 
and Arthur Mann, magazine writer, are 
regulars on the team. Their guests. are well- 
known figures in the world of sports. Joe 
Louis was a recent guest and tossed off 
answers like a veteran. Mel Allen serves 
as umpire. 

(All times listed are Eastern Standard.) 
—GRETTA BAKER 


When Irving Berlin was writing the 
music for the Fred Astaire picture, Top 
Hat, there was a last-minute cry for a song. 
Berlin explained to conductor Max Steiner 
that- he had composed an excellent song, 
No Strings. 

But Steiner refused to play it. “I don’t 
conduct no strings,” he pouted. “Who am I, 
Benny Woadwind?” 


Andre Kostelanetz in Stage 
* 


The absent-minded professor had prom- 
ised to show the class several specimens 
of frogs, insects, and crayfish from his pri- 
vate collection. As he opened the package 
he had brought from home, an appetizing 
display of food was revealed. 

“Good heavens,” cried the prof. “And I 
thought I ate my lunch!” 





Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, cire, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd, food, foot; 
ribe, irn, ip; oil, how. Co t Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: iéi—French u, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; x—German guttural ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 





benzoin ( bén-z6-in), p. 5. A form of resin 
used in making perfume. 

Breton (brét-iin), p. 25. An inhabitant of 
Brittany, a section of France bordering 
on the English Channel. 

cellulose (sél-ai-lés), p. 9. The woody sub- 
stance in the cell walls of plants. 

chronic (krén-ik), p. 21. Continual, con- 
stant (usually with reference to a disease 
or some other painful or unpleasant con- 
dition ). 

civet (siv-ét), p. 5. A musky, strong-smell- 
ing substance secreted by a certain type 
of cats. 

espionage ( &s-pé-a-nij or &s-pé-a-ndzh), p. 
20. Spying. 

“Herve Riel” (ér-vd ré-él), p. 25. The 
title and mame of the hero of a poem 
by Browning. ; 


horticulturist (hér-ti-ciil-tir-ist), p. 27. An 
expert in gardening and the raising of 
plants. 

Ilium (il-é-im), p. 25. Another name for 
the city of Troy. 

ingratiating (in-grd-shé-a-ting ), p. 20. Cal- 
culated to please; winning, charming. 

metatarsal (mét-d-tdr-sal), p. 21. Part of 
the bony structure of the foot. 


pellagra (pél-dg- or -dg-ra), p. 7. 

phenol (fé-ndl), p. 9. Carbolic acid. 

projectile (pré-jék-til), p. 12. A bullet, 
shell, or other missile die (“projected” ) 
from a firearm or cannon. 

punctilious ( pink-til-é-is ), p: 20. Proper 
in all details; observing ali the formali- 
ties. Not to be confused with the related 
word punctual, which means prompt, 
careful in keeping appointments. 

Salonika (si-lé-né-ki), p. 5. A seaport in 
northeastern Greece. 

Sofia (s6-fé-a), p. 5. Capital of Bulgaria. 

Tussaud '(td0-s6), Madame, p. 21. A Swiss 
modeler of wax portraits who established 
a gallery in London in 1802; its most 
famous attraction is its Chamber of Hor- 
rors, in which famous crimes are real- 
istically depicted. 





How much does a 


Pencil Mark 


GINE a scale so finely balanced 
I that it can weigh a delicate pencil 
mark. This amazing Analytical Balance 
performs this miracle with ease, preci- 
sion, and accuracy. The tiny pencil 
mark reproduced above, for example, 
tips the scales at exactly 1/100 of a 
milligram—which is approximately one 
three-millionths of an ounce. 


This precision instrument is one of 
the scientific working tools used in the 
Research Laboratories of Lehn & Fink, 
makers of Pebeco Tooth Paste and 
Tooth Powder. It is so sensitive that it 
must be kept in a special temperature- 
controlled room. Even the heat of your 
body may disturb its delicate balance. 


Perhaps you aren’t interested in Ana- 
lytical Balances. But when you buy a den- 
tifrice you will be interested in knowing 
that Lehn & Fink maintain a modern labo- 
ratory equipped with modern apparatus. 


When you choose Pebeco you can be sure 
that you are buying a dentifrice made under 
rigid standards of quality-control, which 
are enforced in this modern laboratory. 


For more than 50 years the Pebeco trade- 
mark has been an assurance of quality and 
integrity. It’s a protection that costs you 
nothing extra. 


When in New Jersey, don’t fail to visit 
the Lehn & Fink plant in Bloomfield. Send 
for a sample tin of Pebeco Tooth Powder— 
free. Address: Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 
Dept. S.-241, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE AND TOOTH POWDER 


Copyright 1941 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 


Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Makers of “Lysol” disinfectant 
and Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 
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some impelling cause. Messrs. Stalin, Mussolini, the sun only when America does too. 
a ee 


General Youthpower 


An Editorial 


OME years ago a novel was 
published entitled General 
Manpower. It was not a very good 
novel, being more notable for its 
sensationalism than for its literary 
merit. But it contained one or two 
original ideas. The book purported 
to tell a sketchy history of the next 
thirty years in which events of 
world-shaking importance were en- 
gineered by a new kind of 
corporation. 

This body—G.M. for short—was the brain crea- 
ture of J. Orestes Jones, a vaudeville strong man, 
who, rising from the obscurity of theater usher, 
conducted correspondence courses in physical cul- 
ture and remade thousands of puny men into 
giants with bulging biceps. His company, the 
stockholders of which were his own trainees, ap- 
plied mass production methods to labor supply so 
successfully that one “G.M.” stalwart could do the 
work of three ordinary men in a quarter of the 
time. Eventually establishing the independent 
“State of Man” in the Mexican peninsula of Lower 
California, they became so wealthy, numerous, 
and powerful that they could furnish instantly as 
many as 250,000 carbon copies of Hercules to any 
client, whether a private company, a dictator, or a 
national state, for any job from building a road 
to waging “total war.” 

The fantastic role played by “General Man- 
power” in the world conflicts of the twentieth cen- 
tury we shall not attempt to describe. But to 
quote from Jones’ illustrated catalog, the average 
age of these supermen was 19.6 years—“the ideal 
combat age, able to endure twice as much batter- 
ing, shattering, sleeplessness, and privation as 
older material,” and—crowning argument to the 
prospective employer—“their minds are blank ex- 
cept for G.M. zeal in physicat prowess.” No glim- 
mer of moral scruples or social policy ever both- 
ered Mr. Jones or his young cannon fodder. Per- 
haps you can guess how it all ended—this’ vast 
reservoir of power run riot. 

It is always tempting to play with the imagina- 
tion of organizing great masses of people imbued 
with a single idea, under a dynamic master, for 


and Hitler have been taking turns 

at it these twenty years past. And 

however strongly we condemn 

them, we have to admit that they 

have made quite a dent in history. 

But what interests us just now is 

the fact that neither the mythical 

Orestes Jones nor the actual dic- 

tators of A.D. 1941 could have ac- 

complished even a small fraction of 

their aims without the vital force 

of youth. The average age of Hitler's. Storm 

Troopers and of the Nazi army is not so far from 
that of G.M.’s blond giants. 

Young people have three qualities that are im- 
portant to any enterprise: 1. They are at their 
peak of physical health and endurance. 2. Their 
minds are fresh and flexible, less weighed down 
by hidebound habit. 3. They are (or at least used 
to be) likely to have enthusiasm for an ideal. 

With such rich material available, it is no won- 
der that leaders, good, bad, or indifferent, have 
attempted to build “youth movements” for vari- 
ous purposes. 

Youth does have needs and problems of its own. 
It needs realistic education, vocational guidance 
and training, job opportunities, wholesome recrea- 
tion, absorbing hobbies, and a chance to meet 
young people of the other sex on a friendly basis. 
But in a democracy the interests of youth are not, 
and should not be, sharply divided from those of 
the whole population. It is fortunate that no one 
has been able to weld the great body of American 
youth into a special cult or party. And we hope 
never to see the day when any clever demagog 
can wrap young people around his little finger and 
use them as a club for race, class, or religious 
prejudice. We do not want a “General Youth- 
power, Inc.” 

But the untapped power that exists in high 
school and college students can, if they wish, be- 


come a great and beneficent force for the forward * 


progress of American democracy. It can do so only 
as young people themselves democratically meet 
together and discuss their problems in the frame- 
work of the total problems of their country and 
the world. Young people will find their place in 
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WHOA, THERE-TILLIE! 
STOP HER, JOE! 
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can History, by Henry S. Commager 18 
Democracy at Work Solving its Prob- 


Whether or not you’re a Tillie Tiltnose, 
or a Joe Smoothie, you’ll make many a 
social slip, unless you have a copy of 


“BOY DATES GIRL” 


Booklet No. 2 
This book — recently published—has a 
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laugh on every page, and a social tip in 
every laugh. It’s a running story of the ad- 
ventures of a high school bunch (Central 
High), with all the trimmings (even a 
favorite hangout called Pop’s Place) in an 
average American town ( Middlevale). 


The manners of the characters aren't 
labeled as good, bad, or indifferent. That 
would spoil the story. But you won't need 
specs to see why Jerry is the most popular 
girl in school, or why Tom is Central’s 
pride and joy. They know all the answers— 





How to ask for dates — and get them 

How to dress for, talk to, dance with, and 
introduce dates 

What to wear for school and “special 
occasions” 

How to entertain at home 

How to be up-to-date in EVERYTHING 
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Musical Composition or Whatever You're Plan- 
ning to Enter in the Scholastic Awards This Spring 


: 

: ; / ...- To Complete That Short Story, Play, Painting, 
Make Sure You Get a Part of the $12,500 in Cash, Scholarships, Trips, and 
Merchandise To Be Distributed to High School Students. 


FOR WORK IN 


LITERARY DIVISION ART DIVISION MUSIC DIVISION — 


Short Stories Painting Original Musical 
Poetry Sculpture Compositions for Voice 
Essays Costume Design Piano 

Plays Prints Chorus and 
Articles Handicrafts Solo instruments 





Look up the October 14, 1940, issue for complete rules. and. instructions for 
entering the Awards, or write, Scholastic, 430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio, 
for free Scholastic Awards booklet. | 


CLOSING DATE: MARCH 25, 1941 





WATCH FOR AN- 

NOUNCEMENT. OF 

WINNERS, IN. THE 

STUDENT ACHIEVE- 

MENT ISSUE, MAY 
12, 1941 











This page from Scholastic tells how the 
Awards winners enjoyed visit to New 
York to take part in radio broadcast. 
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